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TRANSLATOR'S PREFACE. 



This HuU work, which is strongly marked with 
, that freedom ef opimon and originality qfientimetU 
by which its author was eminently distinguished, 
first appeared in the year 1758. The estimation in 
which it was held by the public is sufficiently attested 
by the rapidity <^ its sale, and the extensive demand 
vjhich soon exhausted several successive editions. It 
was not to the feltoxu-citizeBS of the avXhor, or to the 
nation in whose iangaage itwas written, that the cir- 
culation of tlds pcTformance was cot^ned ; foreign 
countries were eager to naturalize the interesting 
stranger, and to pay him that tribute qf applause which 
was so Justly his due. This was not the result qf a 
momentary impulse qf admiration ; the merits qf 
Zimmermaim still continue to be highly appreciat- 
ed,* and his works will be relished as long as tlie 

* II ia a coincidence no leu liugulai than il ii honorable 
to the memorjp of Zimmcimann. tbat, at the verj time when 
this collection of Modem Clastic writers- wai begun with 
hiiTreBtises'"OnSolitade," and "National Pride,", ths 
ume works were selected to CDiameiice a >erie>iif Italiaa 
tniailationi a(the bestGeiman proie-writen, undeitaken al 
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love qf virtue, and a taste for literary excellence 
tliall prevail. 

England waa not viithoui its vertion qf the EstOff 
en National Pride, but utifMunately, the task fell 
into hands thfU -were whoU'j incompetent to its exeat- 
lion, and this is undoubtedly the cause ivhy the work 
is much lets kiiown in this country than it deserve* to 
he. To rescue this portion of Zimmermamis viri' 
tings from neglect, and to eihibit him in a dress more 
worthy of his distinguished character, hat been my 
ambition in the present translation. 

It mayperhaps he necessary to remark, that, in the 
course qf nearly haff a ccTitury, a very great change 
has taken place, not only in many popular sentioients 
and opinions, but likewise in the govermnent and 
consHtutioa qf several European stale*. I» cante- 
yuenceqftieterevolulionsin their political as ttell 
as moral system, many observations, which, at Ae 
time the author wrote, toereperfeetlyjust, are nom t» 
longer applicable. As these passives, however, cameA 
possibly mislead the reader whose ii^ormation hat 
kept pace with the revolution qf the times, it mu 
tkought fit to retain them, in order to pretnt the 
work Kithottl mutilation or retrenchment. 
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PREFACE 



FOURTH AND SUBSEQUENT EDITIONS. 



This Utth leork haa been generaUy read from Part* 
to Stockholm. By nieaiw of a third edition printed 
' vnthout my knowledge at the Imperial Printing-of- 
fice at Fienna, it hat again circulated through m 
moTty hands, thdt I was desirous of trntkiiig it lei* 
umeorthy qf *uch exlettsive notice. I have therefore 
endeavored in the fourth edition to give more anima- 
tion to different part* of the xeork ; I have omitted 
many passage*, and introduced many new ones; 1 
have every ivhere ■arritten like a free man, have qfien 
*ttffbred others to think for me, and have » 
thought for myseff. 
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ESSAY 

ON 

NATIONAL PRIDE. 
CHAP. I. 



OF MATIONAI. PRIDB IN QENBRAL, 

jVoTHING is more coinmnn than pride. From 
the throne to the cottage, from the moaarch to the 
beggar, every one imagines that he enjoja a cer- 
tain pre-eminence above the rest of his species, and 
looks down on his fellow-creatures with haughty 
compassion, and contemptuoua pity- 
Self-conceit is the foible of almost every nation. 
TTiere are few nations, the individuals of which 
do not ascribe to themselves a superiority over 
others, on account of certain advantages which 
their nation collectively enjoys. Almost every 
people, whether great or small, values itself on 
tome peculiar excellence, and has a certain dispo- 
sition to regard every thing rehting to the point uf 
honor, in a very different light from that in which 
it actually appears. Modesty and equity are- in 
the eyes of most nations virtues belonging to ano- 
ther world. The foniier reifuitea that we should 
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not arrogate more to ourselves than is right, and 
the latter enjoins ua to treat everyone with due 
respect. A powerful &oiereigit may subdue a small 
republic, but he can never completely humble it ; 
he may deprive its citizens of every thing bul 
th«r good opinion of themselves. The Doge of 
Genoa, who had the honor to beg pardon of Louis 
XIV. at Versailles, for having ^ven him the trou- 
ble to bombard his native city, savr nothing at the 
court of that monarch of such consequence ashim- 
«If. 

The advantages -of a nation are either imaginary 
or real. A nation is arrogant when it unjustly 
prides itself on imaginary excellencies ; it is ren- 
dered proud by too high a sense of its real merits. 
This sense is often very just, and therefore it is 
cometimes called a noble pride ; arrogance, on the 
contrary, cannot be noble, because it ioTariably 
indicates an unjust and extravagant opinion of our- 
selves. Self-esteem in general proceeds from a 
sense of our real or imaginary worth ; and contempt 
of others from thdr real or imaginary defects. Na- 
. tional pride arises from the partial comparison made 
by a nation between the advantages it possesses, 
or fancies that it possesses, and thosQ of which, in 
its opinion, other nations are deficient. 

The subject of my observations demands uncom- 
mon freedom of judgment, but likewise that atteii- 
tention to equity, which shall leave no room for just 
complaints against the author. To attack men in 
the tenderest part, to expose in glaring colors the 
fbibles of po-werfnl nations, to remove the veil of 
prejudice and all exterior disguise, and to repre- 
sent men and their actions to the reader, so as to 
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give offence to none, in a manner equally remote ' 
from servile flattery and petulant satire, is an un- 
dertaking of no small difficulty. 

1 am well aware that it is impossible to prevent 
misconceptions. I shall frequently delineate the 
particular foible of a nation with a single trait, af- 
forded by Eome individual of that nation. I should 
be totally misunderstood, were 1 for this reason to 
be reproached with drawing; general concluaioni 
from a few observations, and charging a whole na- 
tion with the foibles of individuals belonging to it. 
i am not indeed apprehensive, that, by exposing ' 
national failings which are tit subjects of satire, 
I shall offend the more refined portion of any na- 
tion, or even any individual of meiit. 

There is not a country wliich does not afTord 
eminent characters of every description. 1 even 
vindicate in this work the just claims of every na- 
tion to esteem, against the selfish system of exclu- 
sion adopted by some. I honor and respect per- 
I sons of merit, of whatever nation and religion they 
may be ; I am proud of their friendship. But thii 
does not blind me to the ridiculous foibles of their 
nations ; and this I beg to be understood, for in- 
stance, with respect to the Spaniards, Those would 
form a very incorrect idea of my real sentiments 
and thetenor of my life, who should conceive from 
my writings that 1 entertain an aversion to the En- 
glish, whom, on the contrary, I consider the most 
distinguished nation in the world : and yet I have 
many charges to advance against them. Notwith- 
standing my censures, 1 love the French, and for 
many of them I have the most sincere regard. The 
Italians are likewise highly interesting to nie, on 
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atxouDt of Iheir talents and the strength of their 
passions : nevertheless none of these nations escapes 

1 cannot refrain from smiliog at some observa- 
tions contained in a French work, in which it is 
asserted, that I often give my readers occasion to 
suppose that I did not intend to include every na- 
tion in my satire ; that I ought to have cast- my 
eyes around me, and to have given such inslances 
of pride as had fallen under my own observation ; 
and that it would have been as easy to find in Ger- 
. many examples of the ridiculous pride with which 
I am so fond of diverting myself, as to perceive It 
}n the Frf.nch, the Spaniards, and the English. 

This assertion requires a little correction. Indi- 
Tidual instances of the most ridiculous pride may 
be found in abundance in the German universities, 
he imperial cities, among the nobility, and in every 
class of society in Germany. But examples of a silly 
national pride are, in general, extremely rare in a 
nation which despises the works of native artists, | 
which is the first to ridicule its own poets, which 
extols to the skies the productions and literature of 
foreign countries, and whose pretensions never clach 
with those of any other people, excepting witli ■ 
those of the little nation of the Swiss. With what 
justice could I have ridiculed the honest Germans 
for a few solitary traits of national pride, when the 
greatest writer of our age reproaches them with the 
want of that reputed folly as a material national 
defect. " There is in Europe a nation," says this 
writer in the preface to a Hiattyry o/Frogt, " surpas- 
sing all others in perseverance and industry ; and 
equally fertile in men of genius and invention ; not 
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OfDiiiaulpiidein AcncnL 

addicted to voluptuous pleasures, and the bravest 
amoDg the brave. Yet this nation despises, and 
even hates itself ; purchasing, praising, and imi- 
tating only what is foreign. The individuals of 
this nation imagine that there can be no elegance 
of dress, no good living, nor convenient habitations, 
unless their clothing, their wines, their cooks, their 
taytors, and their architects are brought at a great 
expence from other countries, and eveu from such 
as are inhabited by enemies. They confine their 
applause entirely to the nit, the understanding, 
and erudition of foreigners, lo poets who write in 
foreign languages and to the painters of other gsud- 
tries. For the hbtory of their native land the .par- 
tial and erroneous statements of foreign historians 
are alone read and admired." 

I leave to others the examination of these well- 
meant reproaches, and shall content myself with 
informing this French critic that 1 am not a Ger- 
man, though to him I may appear to write e.iactljF 
like one. 
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II£1T. 

Folly «wayi the «ceptre of the world, and all 
fiH>i«4»' lea wear her livery, her fool»-caps, and th« 
tniignia of facr order. The genenlity of mankind 
are Yaia ; most men value tbeniMlves above all the 
FCit of their ipeeiea, and eatcem none bat tboie who 
resemble thtmielvet. 

MeD are proud, and the reason why pride it so 
very gcBeial, ii, became alL pride proceeds front 
egotism. This egolism was not originally implant- 
ed in human nature like that aelf-kive which impels 
every animal to study its own preservation. It ap-- 
pears to be a factitious rdea, which must have 
. sprung up in a state of society, when one person 
was enabled to compare himself with anolher. 
Thus It insinuates itself tnto aU our sentiments and 
ia blended with all our actions. We entertain too 
favorable an opinion of ourselves, not to feel a cer- 
tain secret complacency on comparing ourselves 
with others. This disposition to make comparisons 
the sensible man possesses in common with the 
shallow mind; but it is absurd only In thehtter^ 
whose comparisons are always extremely unjust. 
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Ego^m ia the parent of vanity, arrogance, pride 
Md haught'mest. According to the dilTerence of 
ditpoaition, education, raode of life, society, situa- 
tion, rank and wealth, egotism appears in this or 
the other shap«. In little miDdi it is, under every 
posnble form, a folly; in men of superior under' 
stautlHig its extravagancies 'are checked by reason. 
In all it is cherished either opmly or aecretly at the 
Mpence af others, particularly when it is the only 
antidote to the malignity of many weal: n)ind» 
against one man of brilliant talents. 

Tke egotism of one must necessarily clash with 
that of another, and consequently increase by the 
oppOHtion. He who it- not sufficiently esteemed 
by aoother, values himself the more highly ; while, 
on the cwitrary, he entertains a still greater con- 
teinpl for his opponent, and thus incites him like- 
wise to exalt himself in hit own esteem. But ego- 
tism has also-opened a way to the most eN(|uitita 
gratilicatitHi, by the tacit agreement into which all 
mankind appear to have catered, to love, to a cer- 
tain degree in others that which they value In 
themselves. As in both caaes egotism, in vivaciout 
dispositions, is converted into a passion, it leads ua 
into innumerable errors ; because in every circum- 
stance passion conlines our attention (o one side of 
the subject, and we see in it nothing but what we 
wish to disco ve'. 

Our beloved selves are ever present to our view. 
As a lover sees and attends to nothing but the object 
of his passion, so the egotist sees and notices no- 
thing but himself. . Every thing that does m>t cor- 
respond with his manner of seeing and thinkii^ 
excite his indignation ; he resembles the young 
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Eagtishman, \«ha a Tew years aioce strolled about 
the country muiid LauaanDe, and holding hn sword 
to the breast of every peasant he met, obliged him 
to acknowledge, that a young lady of Geneva, 
whom he named, vas the handGomest woman la - 
the world. 

Am we love ouraelvet above all others, so wc like- 
wise prefer ourselves to every other person. We 
imagine that onr way of thinking on every subject 
is right, and consequently preferable to that of 
others who are of a different opinion ; when others 
think like us, it is nothing but oanelves that we 
Jove in them. Misted by these selfish notious, we 
wish others to esteem us as highly as we esteem 
ourselves. We, however, know by experience, that 
our ideas, sentiments, and opinions, please another 
only in as far as they correspond with his ideas, 
sentiments, and opinions. We, therefore, find onr* 
■elves compelled by vanity to esteem in others that 
conformity of ideas which insures ua their respect : 
on the contrary, we hate the nonconformity of tiieir 
ideas with ours, because we know for certain that 
they must hate, or at least despise »s on the same 
account. Another reason why the generality of 
mankind esteem themselves above others is, that, 
lulled in the soft lap of self-complacency, they ne- 
ver take the trouble to examine, whether another 
may not perhaps thiuk better and be more worthy 
of esteem than they. 

These positions, deduced by the most acute phi- 
losophers from nature, and proved by the dai-ly ex- 
perience of every observer of mankind to be true, 
sfibrd an explanation of many ludicrous phmo* 
Kena, of which we are ourselves eye-vritnesMS, o> 
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which are recorded in the history of man, that is, 
in the history of human frailties. All these phe- 
nomena are consequences of self-love, either as re- 
lating to one's self or toothers. 

Man considers himself as the centre of all 
created objects. This minute point, the earth, 
has always teemed with people, who have ima- 
gined, that the sun shone only to dispense for them 
his genial warmth ; that the starry worlds sprinkled 
over the firmament, and the whole of this incom- 
prehensible universe, were created with no other 
view than to anticipate their wants, to amuse their 
minds, and to gratify their senses. Many particu- 
lar classes of men have cherished the idea, that 
they are the principal, if not (he sole object of the 
attention of Providence. In consequence of this 
notion, they have attributed innumerable occur- 
rences in the ordinary course of things to an imme- 
diate dispensation of the Deity in their favor, con- 
formably to the suggestions of their prejudices, 
their passions, their interest, or their vanity. 

Follies of a similar kind may be observed among 
every class of individuals. Each, in his own eyes, 
is an object of the utmost importance. If he allows 
another to be superior to himself, it is only because 
he believes him to be more esteemed ; but, a the 
same time, he is very far from thinking ir nis 
heart, that such a person is more worthy of regard. 
The greatest man in every profession is. he whom 
each admits to be the next to himself. After the 
battle of Salamis, all the officers were obliged lo 
name upon oath at the altar of Neptune, the man 
who bad behaved the best in that glorious eogage- 
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ment. Each reaerved the first place for himself, 
but bestowed the second on Themislocles. 

Every man sets the highest value on his peculiar 
taste and scjence, and even regards one who is in- 
capable of acquiring that science, as unfit for any. 
I'iie sportsman fancies, that, in the other world, he 
shall pursue his favorite amusement from one pla- 
net to another. The chemist has no doubt but that 
all the elect in heaven read Paracelsus. A French 
dancing-master at London once asked a friend 
whether Mr. Harley was actually created Earl of 
Oxford and Lord High-Treasurer of England ; 
and being answered in the affirmative: " I won- 
der," he exclaimed, " what the queen could see 
in that Harley. I threw away two years on the 
blockhead and could not teach him to dance at 
last." 

Self-love raises & man above his true standard, 
and inspires him with erroneous ideas of the value 
of objects. Every piince must have hi» ambassa- 
dors, every marquis his pages, and every citizen's 
wife the equipageof a lady. The blockhead boasts 
of his understanding, the knave of his honor, the 
ideot of his good sense, the hypocrite of bis piety, 
the patrician of his nobility, and every old maid of 
her chastity, tliough perhaps it was never put to 
the test. An insignificant person always speaks of 
himself in company with far greater confidence than 
the man of merit. No shallow fribble would e^- 
cliange his accomplishments for the talents of a man 
of genius. No species of merit is of any weight in 
the eyes of a wealthy kmave. No virtue can sustain 
a comparison with the shabby ^nsel of the titled 
beggar. 
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The egotist despises every one who does not think 
as he thinks, nor esteem what he esteems. The 
lounger despises the madman who condemns him- 
self to incessant occupations. The sportsman en- 
tertains the most sovereign contempt for him who 
cannot talk of hunting and shooting, and the game- 
B'er for the fool who cannot pUy at cards. The 
sluggish burgomaster, or the counsellor who dis- 
patches bottles and causes vith equal cetent7,ask«, 
with haughty self-snfflciency, what the idler is fit 
&r, who has leisure to write a book. Refined sen> 
timents appear ridiculous and abs4*rd to hira who is 
insensible to them. To a vulgar mind gross obsce- 
nities and rude jokes afford higjt gratification. 
Knowledge, understanding, and goodness of heart, 
are terms of no import with females, whose idol w 
a coxcomb, and whose portion is a fool. Mm of 
coarse taste regard a fine face, sparkling eyes, and a 
graceful demeanor in the fair sex as mere trifles. 
Mercantile souls, who valwe a woman only accord- 
ing to her portion, are incapable of comprehending 
how a fine understanding, delicacy of sentiment, 
and a benevolent heart, can be preferred to insi- 
pidity with a fortune. The endeavors of a youth- 
ful female to captivate and (o charm, are downright 
immodesty in the censorious eye of the wrinkled 
p™de, 

■From the most extravagant egotism proceeds 
that exclusive good opinion of themselves, with re- 
gard to devotion and the performance of relitpcnis 
duties, which is entertained by those who look down 
with inexpressible contempt on every one who does 
flOt make an equal parade of sanctity. It is true, 
not 3 day passes, or which some innocent victim is 
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Relurioui rtoii.n, 

not sacriliced by persons of this description on Ibe 
altar of their passions. Scandal is very often their 
food, and slander their delight; rancor U the fire 
which animates their conversation, and revenge the 
spring of their actions. Many of them are lasci- 
vious, quarrelsome, arrogant, avaricious, hard- 
hearted, and cruel j the cimimotion occasioned in 
their souls by the loss of a crown, exceeds that of 
an earthquake ; and under the cloak of piety they 
violate the most common principles of honesty. 
They are, indeed, distinguished by a strict attend* 
anceat divine worship, andascrupulousobservance 
of every festival. None has the word Christianity 
so perpetually on his lips, none manifests such ex- 
cessive tenderness in the apartments of the sick and 
dying ; none pays such profound respect to the spi- 
ritual instructor, and none exclaims so loudly a- 
gainst the rapid increase of infidelity. These peo- 
ple, however, notwithst^iding all their hypocrisy, 
deceive their own consciences much more than the 
world ; for every honest mind holds their piety in 
abhorrence, and every man of sound undentanding 
laughs M their spiritual pride. 

This partiality in judging, together with the con- 
tempt and censure which it engenders, extends to 
all characters, ranks, and professions. Persons of 
opposite dispositions, of different ages and tastes, 
appear to each other insipid, ridiculous, vicious and 
criminal. AH extol the advantages they them- 
salves possess, and despise all those qualities and 
jiccomplishments in which they are deficient: 

" Thua one fual tet, himself abo>e unother. 
And ihakei his empty noddle it hji brother." 
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Shallow minds likewise cherish a superlative 
contempt for men of enlightei>ed understandings, 
and are incessantly tormenting them with the de- 
tail of their trivial ideas and concerns. The latter 
manifest a certain indifference towards the silly 
subjects that afford delight to vacant minds; they 
sigh over the invariable daily repetition of conver- 
salion and sentiments which neither move nor enter- 
:taln. A vulgar mind, capable only of the most or- 
dinary occupations, thinks that these occupations 
alone are useliil, honorable and important ; and 
considers that time as lost which others do not pass 
ID the same manner. Such a person pities the fools 
who are engaged in the attainment of knowledge 
and the improvement of their minds, and cannot be 
satisfied with those ideas which present themselves 
when gazing «ut of the window or walking before 
-the door. Hence the shallow and the enlightened 
mind mutually excite in each other the utmost las- 
situde and disgust ; and both revenge themselves 
for these disagreeable sensations by reciprocal con* 
tempt. 

People of every rank and profession despise those 
■of another, according to the ideas they form of the 
preeminence of that to which they themselves be- 
long. The citizen despises the farmer ; the naval 
-officer the military man'; the military man the ci- 
vilian ; the civilian the ecclesiastic. The ecclesi* 
astic of onesect as heartily despises those of ano 
ther, and the courtier looks down with contempt 
upon them all. 

This mutual contempt of each other is as strongly 
manifested by men of learning as by the most illi- 
4erate. There are few of the iformer who do not 
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cmiBider tbeir favorite science as the ceotre of all 
knowledge ; moat of them are indilfercnt to every 
thing that has no afiinity to tlieir particular bulj- 
by-liorse. The natural philosopher is not at all in- 
terested in the opioions and conjectures of the phi- 
lologist ; and the botanist thinks the astronomer 
beneath his notiqe. 1'be lawyer cannot hear the 
name of a physician pconounced without disdain ; 
tiad he whose reputation is grounded on electrical 
cxpeiiments wonders how the world can tritie away 
tbeir time in silly political discussiona. 

Jn the opinion of sn agriculturist one farmer is 
worth a hundred wite. The naturalist smiles coit- 
temptuously at the moralist, who thinks the obsef- 
vation of man and his acUona more important than 
the observation of the manners and habits of frogs. 
The mathematiciao despises all the test of man- 
kind, and to the metaphysician he is himself an ob- 
ject of contempt. In a company in France, the 
question was once asked : " What is a melaphy- 
•ician }"—" A man who knows nothing," replied 
a professor of mathematics. If, at the present time, 
the chehiists, the naturBlists, the physicians, and 
tfae mttfalists of Paris were to be asked : ■■ What is 
a mathematician i" they would a)l reply : '_' A 
man who knows nothing." 

The writers of prose entertain a hearty contempt 
for each other. Some pride themselves on th^r 
prolixity, and others on their good'^ense. The 
former retail all they know, the latter record only 
what is worthy of being known. The former scrap« 
together all that has been known since the deluge ; 
not content with this, they enlarge on their subject, 
lill the reader siaka into a profound slumber. !'• 
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such the writer of a folio appears a.giganticgeDius, 
yrhile he who has not exceeded a duodecimo is a 
mere fool. They consider it a sign of stupidity, 
irheo be, who selects only trhat is essential, says no 
more than deserves to be recorded. Every work 
that shews tast^, jadgment and elegance, is brand- 
ed by them wjth the epithets af illiterate, frivolous; 
<nd light. These learned gentlemen denemtnato 
the other class coxcombs, while the latter think a 
46ols-cap the fittest ornament far the head of ths 
dull, formal pedant. 

Poets despise prose-wrfteri, because e»efy body 
speaks in prase. They despise the age in which 
they live, when their works, defined for imraor- 
taiity, expire in the birth ; tkey likewise entertain 
the most sovereign contempt for each other, and 
this of all their debts they take the greatest plea- 
-sure in paying. As their tempers are much mora 
irritable than those of other men, they are not sa< 
-tisfied with desptsing for themselves what appear* 
deserving of contempt. As he who lives among 
volves must howl with wolves ; so those who have 
any regard for their reputation mast jom their sect, 
or submit to the execution of one of Solon's laws, 
by which all thostf'were declared infamous, who in 
-any serious disturbance embraced neither party, 
and were consequently insensible to the misfor- 
tunes of tbeir country, or even made a merit of thfg 
insensibility. The poef a lips overflow alternately 
with panegyric or invective of the same person [ 
according as you flatter or oflend bis self-conceit 
you are a genius or a blockhead. 

Hence it appears that all men despise each other, 
an a* far as they are slaves of self-conceit ; and 
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with the gcDerality, this is maDifeatiy the case. 
Small, indeed, is the uumberof candid minds, who, 
5rith philosophic reaolutiou, weigh their merits 
against those of others, and-somple not to acknow- 
ledge their own deficiencies. 

The agreement or disagreement of sentiments 
and ideas, is the infallible guarantee of approba- 
tion or contempt. He who obtains the applause of 
narrow minds, is often suspected of a resemblance 
to them ; a reflection which affords the most sooth- 
ing consolation to men of genius, amid the hatred 
and persecutions of the ignorant and the shallow. 
For this reason we form a mean opinion of a strang- 
er, when'we bear him praised by a man of a little 
inind, for the attractive powers of nature are no- 
where so manifest as in the fraternity of dulnesa.' 
Where the sovereign is a blockhead, all posts of 
honor are filled with persons of 4he same descrip- 
tion. When a man of a shallow mind is placed at 
the head of any government, all those who resem-- 
ble him fly, like insects animated by the genial 
warmth of spring, from their obscure retreats to 
court, as to their element. The throne is then sur- 
rounded by worthless wretches ; folly and absurdity 
rule with absolute sway. People of sense and me- 
rit retire from the disgusting scene, assured of the 
contempt and hatred of a fraternity, by whom no- 
thing but what bears their own impression is ho^ 
noted and esteemed. 

Besides egotism there is another distinct source 
of satisfaction with ourselves and contempt of others, 
which combines with self-love to constitute pride. 
The sentiments, ideas, opinions, and mode of think- 
ing of men, very often depend in some measure o* 
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the Objects by which they are surrsunded, on the 
society, the place, the country in which they live. 
These generally give the tone to the ideas of indi-'' 
viduals, and these ideas are made the standard of 
decency, truth, rectitude, goodness, aitd beauty. 

He who hasneithef travelled nor. read, and who 
shuns the society of those who know more than 
himself, is apt to acquire contracted ideas. Hia 
eyes are open only to the objects around him; he 
imagines that all beyond the insigniticant spot 
which he inhabits consists of desert islands and 
dreary wastes ; or he makes himself and his situa- 
tion the standard by which he judges of every 
thing beyond his horizon. He resembles the Pa- 
risian cockney, described in the " Excursion from 
Paris to St. Cloud," who imagines, that the hilU 
which -bound the prospect are uninhabited, and be- 
cause wild chesnuts grow on the trees which bor- 
der the promenades of that metropolis, he con- 
cludes, that every kind of vegetable and grain is 
produced in the same manner. 

This connection with the objects around us pro' 
ducesthe habit of judging every remote object by 
the standard of the place where we reside, and the 
notions, which are current there. Hence it does not 
appear ridiculous at Paris, if five or six persons go 
out a shooting in a coach, equipped in jack-boots, 
bag-wigs, musquets, swords, and pis'tols, and place 
themselves each behind a particular tree, ready to 
Are at the first hai« that happens to pass that way*. 

• Thii ladlcrous picture tbe gutfaor hni banoiirpd rrom 
Dr. Smollett, who, in his Traieli, lajrt ; •• 1h the chiraclar 
of the French, cnniidcrcd bi a people, there are oadoabt- 
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Heace it U that the oegroes represcot the devil 
vhite apd their gods black ; from the same causes 
certain nations painted the goddess of love with 
breasts that reuched to her knees. Hence like- 
wise when a person nas once deiicribing to ae 
-honest Swiss what a king was, he asked with an 
air of disdain.: " Has a king an hundred head of 
cattle on his hill i" He who enjoys some considei^ 
ation in the place af his residence, conceives him^ 
telf entitled to the same every where else. At ths 
congress at 'Baddn * all the ministers once dined 
together in .public. This spectacle drew tc^ether 
a great number of people, and Marshal Villarv 
teeing among them a very handsome youog female, 
was about to kiss her, when a diminutive Zurichei^ 
with bandy legs juid .a huge head, darted fron 
among the crowd and fudously exclaimed : " Keep 
off, marshal ; she is my sister, and her husband is 
clerk to the corporation." 

cdli many cireuniMancei truly Tidiculoas. Yod know, the 
faihionable people wtiu go i> liuiiling, are equipped with 
their jick-booti, bag-wigi, iwoidi and piitola, bat luw.tbe 
other dny a scene Kill more groleaque. On the road ta 
Cboiui, a fiaert, or haokney-coach Mopited, and out caraA 
fi«e or >ii men armed with niualieti. who took port each 
beliind a separate tree, iatketl our sanant who they were, 
imagining they tnight l>e aichen, or footpadi of juitice, in 
pUTiuil of some malefactor. But, gueii m; luipriie when 
OUT coachman told me they were ^nllemen i la cheat. 
They were, in fact, come out from Paria in tfaia eqnipape, 
to take the diversion of naie-hunling, that ia, of shooting 
froBl behind a tree at the harei that clianced to pasa." T. 
• The congress at Baden ira> held in the year 1714 for 
the pgrpose of adJuRiiig a treaty between the en)|>eror and 
lbs king of Fiance. T. ' 
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The smaller and more retired is the place or the 
society in which we live, the more low and abturd 
are our ideas, when we are satisfied with those ideas, 
and possess do other means that might- aid us in 
forming just comparisons. Ignorant of any other 
way of thinking we consider our own as the best, 
because it is the only one with which we are ac- 
quainted. 

The more contracted is the sphere of a person's 
ideas, the more highly he- thinks of himself, and 
the more arbitrary is his conduet towards others.. 
He condemns every opinion which is not the off- 
spring of his- own brain, every plan and every ac- 
tion in which he is not taken as a modd. He per- 
secutes, as long as he can do. it with impunity, 
every man of talents, whom, as such, he supposes 
to be adverse to his views, sentiments, and opi- 
aions. He'whoatways coincides with his ideas is a 
man of sense, and those alone are his friends who 
discover no fault in him ; but to negleet on any 
oeca^on to promote hts designs is- the basest perji- 
dy. He flatters himself that bis greatness is firmly 
established, when he has acquired the general ad- 
miration of dunces. Ijke the commander of a 
ship, whose pleasure is the law in hii little, wooden 
w(»1d, he fancies that the earth trembles on its 
axis, because when he speaks the table shakes be- 
neath the stndces of his ponderous fist. 

These defects are generally incurable in every 
great man in a small place, if his-miud be as con- 
tracted as the spot where he resides. Whoever 
oonlines himself entirely within the narrow limits 
of a small society, must infallibly be an enemy to 
all penons of a matt liberal way of thiukiag ; he 
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"will avoid their company, and his soul will sicken 
at tbe v«ry sight of thetn. We ate, in general, in- 
tinitely better pleased with those, who, fron) com- 
plaisance or a want of sense, subsciibe to our eiro-. 
neous opinions, than with such as are capable of 
givii^ us to understand that wc are wrong. 
. Involved in this intellectual mist, a man knows as 
little of the real value of things as the oyster in its 
■bell knows of the world. Being always aurrounded 
by the same objects, he considers nothing as true, 
but what he bifliself believes ; he strives to make 
every one a convert to his opinions ; in his own 
eyes he is a model of perfection, but those who da 
not adopt his sentiments are meee cyphers. With 
people of this description it is. a gener^ ma^im, that 
relative importance is real greatness ; in vain you. 
put into their hands a standard by which they may 
ipeasure themselves ; they throw it away, because 
Ihey have measured themselves already, and inia-. 
gine that their fame extends throughout the whole' 
vorld, because they are people of consequenceon 
their own dunghills.. This immoderate self-con-- 
ceit causes them to depreciate the value of every 
person and of every thing ; and, for the same rea-- 
son, he who is not known in their comer of the 
world is nobody. Hence it is that, in their hands 
tnfles swell to affairs of the utmost importance ; and 
that none ever was or will be capable of performing 
such great actions as they. These are the reasons 
of that formal and pompous manner, whieh consti- 
tutes the principal part of the functions of the petty 
civil officers in every country. The whole world is 
nothing in the eyes of a statesman of this class, 
when he assumes an air of self-sufficiency, and all 
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those by whom he is suirounded seem to say : ''■ He 
U the greatest man on earth, for he has not his equal 
in our corporation." 

All these obseirations penned with frankness and 
simplicity, prove, that men in general are proud ; 
that self-conceit is the source of pride ; and that 
this pride degenerates into the most ridiculous ar- 
rogance, when by means of certain exterior circum- 
stances, a paucity of ideas is associated with self- 
lovei. 
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• I TBI PKine OF WHOLE NATJONSb 

VV HOLE nations think exactly in the aamc man- 
ner as indtTJduals. From the disposition of eaeli 
■ingle individual, -we might safely conclude what 
would be their combined effect on the whole stater 
did we not know for certain, that every nation en- 
tertains the same opinion of itself as- eaoh of the- 
penons of which it is composed. 

AH historieg are monuments of the partiality of 
every nation towards itself. The most polished uid 
the most uncivilized shew that each fancies itself 
possessed of certain advantages, which are denied 
to others ; that it contemplates with peculiar com* 
placency its opinions, its customs, its form of go- 
vernment, or any other supposed excellence. Like- 
each individual, every village, every town, every 
province, and every nation has its- peculiar subject 
uf self-love and of pride. By a species of re- 
flection each member of a society partakes of 
the genera) vanity, and assists his village or his na- 
tion to assert its superion^ over every other com- 
munity. 

About liily >rcara ago the inhabitants of a village 
of the Rheinthal, in Switzerland^ complained to tb« 
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goTen»c of the dutrkt, that th«ir partoD had the 
preaumpttoa to declare ia public from the pulpit, 
" thatoutof thdr highly rapectable parish scarcely 
one huadred touts would be uved." 

Every iHlion is pleaied with itielf, and more or 
len considerB every other commnnity of men, si 
creatures of an inferior class. Among the Greeks^ 
a foreigner and a barbarian were synonimoua 
terras. The same it- at present the case with tfac- 
greatest part of the French nation. It was in con- 
sequence of this way of thinking that, during tb« 
life of the last dake of Zetl, he and tiie duchess (who. 
Has of the family of d'Dlbreui^ being at table 
with wme French gendemen, one erf them suddenly 
ejiciaimed : " It is droll enougb to be ■are!" 
" What )" asked the duke, " That yonr highnes* 
should be the only foreigner of the eomftaaj." 
Even the Geeenlanden never pronaunce the word 
foreigner without disdain, and a similar sensatioK, 
b produced by it in some of the Swiss towns. Not 
many yearaago, an honest orange-monger in <me 
of these places l>eing informed that a certain Ger^ 
man prince- was deeply enamored of his daughter, 
lepiied : " Indeed, hut 1 know better than to con- 
sent to the union of my daughter with a fbrrigner." 

The contempt of nations vny often arises rather 
from what strikes the sense* than the understand- 
ing. A Swiss and an ox were for a long time 
words of the same import at Vienna, at Versailles,, 
and at Some; but, between ourselves, I felt I know 
not what sensation, when I compared the step of the 
Swiss guards at one of those courts, with the awk- 
ward anticsof the native^attendants. £verynation 
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thinks the maaners of foreigner ridiculous, because 
thej differ from its own. In this respect whole 
nations are as proud and as bliad as the French 
courtiers, who, on the arrival of Peter the Great, 
"discovered ia him only the unpolished foreigner, 
unacquainted with French gentility, without per- 
caving the monarch of genius, who was travelling 
to acquire knowledge, and had quitted the throne 
to render himself worthy of hi* elevated station, 
■ The mutual contempt of nations is often found 
among those of their members, who ought to be far 
above such illiberal prejudices. Few writera can 
listen with impartiality to a comparison between 
the authors of their nation and those of any other. 
Notwithstanding thehatred and contempt subsist- 
ing among the writers of every nation, they are 
always ready to attack, with united strength, the 
foreigner who should presume to select any of them 
as a subject of ridicule. 

By foreigners the haughty Greeks were changed 
frombeasts into men. The Phenicians taught them 
the use-of letters, the arts and the laws ; and their 
religioa they received from the Egyptians. Tliey 
nevertheless maintained, that Qreece was the mo- 
ther of atlothernations. Ithas been observed that 
the Greek historians seldom make use of foreign 
names, but more commonly alterthem," and ap- 



* This obiervBtion relative to the al If ration of foreign 



will applv with equal Jiulice to the in 



Let the reader open any Trench v 

names are quoteil, end he will find few of them written pro- 
perly, and manj ao mutilated ai Karc,ely to be recegaiied. 
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pear extremely solicitous to give them a Greek air 
and a more harmonious turn. It ia therefore no 
wonder, that in process of lime this haughty people 
regarded all the nations of the earth as Greek co- 

The modem Italians modestly place themsehef 
on a level with the ancient Romans, unmindful that 
the nation which formerly subjugated the norld is at 
presedt the slave of every other, and that the grass 
nqw grows ta tbe streets of cities, which, even in later 
limes, have been distinguished for power and opu- 
lence. Many small towns situated in the Cam< 
pagna di. Koma were the birth-places of Roman 
Emperors ; and the inhabitants of those petty places 
still speak of them as their townsmen and relations. 
In each of these towns the Emperor who was bom 
there is extolled as the greatest prince recorded in 
history. 

. The senator of Bame, who tries without appeal 
Uie petty causes and disputes which arise among 
tiie common people, constitutes in modem Rome 
that tribunal, to which the majesty of the ancient 
senate and the Roman people has dwindled away. 
He is assisted by four comervatores, who are chang- 
ed four times a year. These conservatores, as well 
as the senator himself, are nominated by the- Pope^ 
who has not allowed the Roman people to retain the 
remnant of liberty enjoyed by many cities in mo* 
narchical states—that of chusing their own magifr. 



Tbi) lyitematic malibtion is undoubtedly to be charged ta 
that intolerable aational vanity^ which prevent! the French 
uriteri from paying inffieient atteDtion 10 any thing that is 
of foreign ei' "" 
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tratn. Yet this lenator and -hit eonserTatorn ima- 
gine theinseWei inve^d witii all the privilege* and 
prerogatives of tine WDate of ancient 'Romt, aad' 
think that nothing can benwreglonoustothe sove- 
reign pontiff, than to »ee at bii feet that araembly, 
wfilch hai wen so many monarchi before itin the- 
lame humiliating poctiire. 

The- Trastaverini, the wtetched" militia of the 
quarter of Traatavera, in. modern Borne, are con- 
vinced that they are descendants of the ancient 
Trojans. In their eye« the inbabitanti of the other 
({uarten of the city are but a motley mob of liigi- 
tives ; and these, amidst their poverty, their indo- 
lence and tfieiruniversal.fearof death, still consider 
themselve* ai oitisens of ancient Romei 

All the modNn Romans of the lower classes are 
nttremely vatn of llieir supposed illustrious pedi- 
gree, 80 that the greatest pride and the greatest 
poverty are often combined- in the same person, 
in a tumult occaMonedby tbe high price of com, 
the son of a baker's widow «3s killed in the quarter 
of Tranotevere. The pope, dreading the worst of 
consequences ffom this accident, immediately sent 
a cardinal and several nobles to the mother to en- 
quire what aatisfaction she demanded. " I don't 
sell my blood," replied the haughty Roman ma- 
tron. 

At the approach of a public festival a whole fa- 
Hiily will dispose of all the apparel they can spare 
and even stint themselves of food,, to raise a suffi- 
cient sum to purchase the luxury of a coach. Those 
families whom this expedient couldnot enable to 
defray the expence of coach-hire,, adopt other me- 
thods; the mother dresses up her daughter in all. 
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the finery >he can procure, and accompanies her in 
tbe attire of a chamber-maid, while the father, fol- 
lowing in soitable habiliments, penonatei the lac- 
key. 

Tbe English themselves acknowledge, that tbey 
Hnherit from their fbrefathers an nnreasonabte pre- 
judice against every nation under the «un. When- 
ever an Engliabmaii is engaged in a quarrel with a 
foreigner, his first step is to attach some scurrilous 
epithet to the country of bis antagontsL He will 
■ay: " You are a French brfiy ; an Italian mon- 
Icey; a Dutch ex; a Gennan bog." The word 
J'l-enchis not on); atermof indignky in England, 
buttbosetslanders would net think a foreigner suffi- 
■ciently viljtied by the name of dog, if they were not 
■to call him a French 3og.* The national prejndiCe* 
■of the English even extend'to the two nations who 
are snbject to the same laws, and fight for tbe same 
'Country. Nothing is more common in England 
than the expressions: "You beggarly Scot," or 
■" You impudent Irish bog-trotter." An EngUsh- 
man crammed with pudding, dilated wKh a suffi- 
icient quantity of strong beer, lorfts dot* on every 



* When «« caotidcr the naliiH»l bUred and rivalship 
-tolniBliDg for ki oiiuiy centariei between England Hnd 
France — a Ti«)«)iip UDpiralleled in the annili ofihenorid. 
it cannot be i aubject o( aatonishmeiit [bat a great degree 
^( rancour ihould be cherithed, particularlj in the mind) 
of the lower cJaiaei in each coantry, aguinit natives of the 
other. Thi) aDimaaityi imbibed from the eorlieit period of 
'•'- — It probably gave birth to the term liere noticed by 
i.i.i. L in much leu general lut 
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nation in Europe with the most sov«rcign con- 
tempt, 

. A Briton, merely because he is such, conceives 
himself a connoisseur of the line arts. Yet, not- 
withstanding .the pope has prohibited the removal 
pf any picture or statue of a great master from Rome 
without his expr^s permission, those proud islanders 
Etill expend annually as much money as ever on 
works of art in that city : that is, they continue to 
purchase pieces of no teal value, till they have 
squandered the sum destined for -that purpose. 

Let us now proceed to the comparisons, made by 
EngFishnien of more enlightened understandings 
between themselves and other nations, " The 
Frenchman," say they, " is polite, witly and vaiti, 
but he is a half-starved slave, whose time, whose 
purse and whose annsbelong not to himself but to 
his sovereign. The Italian has neither freedom, 
morals, nor religion. The Spaniard is brave, de- 
vout, very jealous of his honor, but poor and op- 
pressed ; and though he boasts that the sun never 
rises or sets but in the Spanish dominions, yet be 
has no rigl^t to pride himself either on his liberty, 
knowledge, arts, manufactures, commerce, or trade. 
Thp Portuguese is likewise a slave, ignorant and 
lupentitious. The Germanis perpetually involved 
in wars, or in repairing the injuries occasioned by 
them. The Dutchman is insensible to all the finer 
feelings; his soul is absorbed by the love of money, 
and he is industrious only from a motive of avarice. 
The Swiss inhabits a spot of earth that is scarcely 
perceptible ; to be seen he must sparkle like a dia- 
mond, but he is not a diamond of the first water." 
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lAII the nations in the world are found too light 
when placed by an Englishman in thebalance with 
his own ; and this is sufficiently manifested by his 
coldness and reserve at the commencement of his 
acquaintance with any foreigner. 
' The French consider themselves as the only phi- 
losophic peoplein the world. They treat foreigners 
as if they were creatures of a weaker-and subordi- 
nate class, and who for that reason alone arc entitled 
to some consideration. But nothing is more pro- 
voking fhaathe compassion and specions equity of 
some among them, who allow that other nations 
possess a small portion of genius and virtue, but in 
tuch a manner, as to shew very plainly that those 
nations are not indebted for this favorable opinioA 
to their merits, but entirely (othe indulgent courte- 
sy of French politeness. Let the French deny, if 
they can, that they regard as barbarians and look 
down with contempt on every nation which is not 
their equal in power, or has less tasle and skill in 
<he frivolous, arts. In their gestures, their conver- 
«alion and their books, they daily give the world to 
understand, that out of their country it is impossible 
'to meet with either beauty, talents, valor, or any 
species of perfection. 

The French fancy they liave a right to prescribe 
laws to the world, because their milliners, tailors, 
hair-dressers and cooks give the t<m to all Europe. 
Will any Frenchman deny that his nation accounts 
itself the first in the world f How strongly M, Le 
Franc expresses his indignation, in a discourse adp 
Jressed to the king, because the presumptuous Bri- 
tons pretended to some equahty with the French, 
'though Patia had said that the English are among 
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men what the trolvei are among beasts I * Haye 
not the French on nomberlesi occasions styled their 
(overeigns the find monaichs in the world ! Though 
the fiHt-born sons of Nature, they have, it is true, 
sometimes had the condescension to regard their 
neighbon m their younger brtfthen, and to allow 
W)me of them to'be industrious, judicious collectors, 
«od, considering they are fbreigners, even tolerably 
mcute philosophers. But why is Newton, after alt 
hit discoTeries, trerted with contempt in France, 
because he has not discovered every thing ? Why 
is Rapliael's pencil characterised as mean and 
timid, and hisdivinepichireof the T^nsfiguratioK 
declared to be a flat performance P The national 
vanity of not admitfing any but natives of France 
into the rank of great men, is but too well known, 
and is exposed in numberless instances to the deri- 
lion of all nations. Yet if we survey the history of 
humangenius, we God, that, atthe time when Italy 
possessed her best poets and players, when England 
was ilhiRiined by the brilliant dawn of a Shak* 
(peore, the poets of France were distingnlihed only 
for their contemptible productions. A thousand 
tintes have French writers given thdr sDperlicial 
countryman, Boileau, the preference to the harmed 
flious Pope, whose thoughts are equally just and 
profound, and who paints mankind in colors that 
will endure for ever. 



KiniChtriei I. lUit Palia employed Ihi* eipreisian. 1 
words are : ill laihi tul inter htmiau Aagii, fuod u 
ialtr bTHUt annnnilci topi. T. 
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Cooformablf lo the same priuciples of >elf-con- 
-ceit, every nation entertains a high opinion of itself. 
The Greenlandere, who eat out of the same dish 
with their dogs, despise the Danes ; the Cossacks 
and Calmucks hold the Russians in the utmost cooi' 
lempt ; and- the negroes, the most stupid people on 
«arth, are extremely vain. Ask the Caribs on the 
banks of the Oronoko, from whom they derive 
their origin, and they will reply ; " We alone are 
men." There scarcely exists a nation under the 
sun, which does not afford instances of vanity, ar- 
rogance, and self-conceit. All more or less resem- 
ble the Spaniard, who declared; " It was fortu- 
nate, that when Satan tempted Christ in the wil- 
derness, be forgot to shew him Spain, as he would 
certainly have been unable to resist the tempta, 
ti^n :" or the Canadian, who thinjis he bestows a 
high compRment on a Frenchman," when ht says j 
" He is a man like myself." 

Every nation forms its ideas of beauty and de- 
formity from the resemblance or dissimilarity which 
it discoven between itself and others. The Indian 
fobulists relate, that in some part of India there is a 
place, all the natives of which are hump-backedi 
A handsome, well-fiH'med youth coming amon^ 
4hem, the whale hump-backed cooiinunity fjockej 
round the stranger, to gaie at his extraordinary fir 
gure ! their countenances, their laughter, their 
raillery and their bunches were sufficient indica- 

• At the lime when this wofk Rttt mnda its appearance. 
CanadH wia a depeadencj of France ; it was not till the 
peace of 1763 that it wu ceded by that povrei ta Great 
fiiitain. T. 
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tions of their wonder. Very fortunately for the 
youth, tliere was among these people a sage, who 
bad probably before seen persons without hunches, 
and who now addressed his countrymen in these 
words : " What are ye doing my friends ? X-et us 
not insult the unfortunate ; it was heaven thdt be- 
stowed beauty .on us, and provided our shoulders 
^ith ornamental protuI>eraDces. Let us then rather 
repair to the temple, and return thanks to the im^ 
mortals for this fav6r."* 

Thus, whoever \vould not be a foreigner in his 
own country, and wishes ih a land of intellectuat 
hump} to avoid univenal cbntempt, must conform 
in every Vespect to the way of thinking which pre- 
vails in that country ; he must adopt all inveterate 
prejudices, and pride himself in the general de- 
formity ; for the modesty iirhich leads a person t6 



* A limilat -story is reUteU of the iiibabitants of the 
inonntaiBS of Ao9ta in Piedmont. " Thrie people," saji 
Keyaler in his Trsreli, " leldom or never leave Iheir yM- 
Iie9, and scarcely believe IbU iny part of tlie world is inlia- 
bited beiides (he spot where<they dwell. The greateBt part 
of them have went on Iheir throats, to which the natives are 
so Bccuriomed, that they are oot considered as deformities. 
It is uid. thai a strange lady, who had not a nen, havine 
entered a choTch in ibis Taliey during the sermon, inch aA 
nocomnton sight diiluibed the devotion of the congregaijon 
and produced a geiwral laugh. Even the preacher, aHer 
looking abuut some lime for the cause of this uproar, could 
not contain his risible passion ; but soon recovering bis 
clerical gravity, he repceaeoted to his andience, that, in- 
deed, in what they had done, they were not allogelber 
culpable, though Ihenataral imperleitionsof our neighbors 
are nol proper atyecls of mirth and ridicule ; .that a chrii- 
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tiaa, upon an; inch occbsiod, ahauld rather be thsnliful lo 
PrDridence tm the gifte bettowed on him, tloD iiualt hii 



neighbor tot being dcilitote of tbem." 
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X HE various appearaitces of pride in whole na- 
ti«i! form two distinct species, which comprehend 
several subdivisions. The advantages on which 
the pride of a nation is grounded are either real or 
imaginary. 

Both tfcese kinds of prid* are observed in the 
most celebrated nations. Each has its prejudices, 
and these constitute the peculiar pride of that na- 
tion. Sometimes the pride of a nation has for its 
basis a just and proper sense of its advantages ; this, 
therefore, is widely difTerent from that pride which 
IB grounded only on prejudices. On the contrary, 
the national pride arising from Imaginary excel- 
lencies Is a sense of superiority, which, as well as 
the contempt of others, is produced by the consi- 
deration of these supposed advantages. 

Self-love very often causes a man to see advan- 
tages where none exist, or disposes him to ascribe 
to himself qualities of which he is evidently defi- 
cient. A lady of rank had no other fault than 
that of being very short ; and a poet, who was no 
stranger to the fondness, of mankind for hearing 
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their very defects estolied, ventured to compare 
(his lady's stature with the towering height of the 
cedar. The little creature was so delighted, that 
she sat wriggling iu her chair for joy, as if she had 
actually been ayard taller. " Be silent," said one 
of the company to the poet, who kept repeating 
the simile of the cedar, " lesi the good lady should 
rise in the tranGport of her joy, and at once perceive 
her natural defect and your deception." 
. On what but imaginary advantages (Joes seif-love 
ground the ridiculous vanity which fills the bosona 
of the nut-brown Spaniard or Portuguese, when he 
compares his complection with that of the sable 
African, or the pride of the burgher qi Bern when 
gormandizing at a city-feast. 

I'he natives of the Marian islands imagine, that 
^eirs is the only language jn the world, and sup- 
pose that all the other nations of the earth are 
dumb. The members of a petty tribe, on the 
t>anksofthe Beautiful River, as it is denominated, 
in the western part of North America, have very 
long hair ; they, therefore, consider all people with 
short hair as slaves. The Turks, who have been 
ridiculed for placing the superintend ants of a cu»- 
lom-house at the head of an army, have a proverb, 
that " a Turk is fit (or any thing ;" and conform- 
ably with this maNim, Sultan l>9man made one of 
bis gardeners viceroy of Cyprus, because he had 
seen him plant cabbages with great dexterity. 
When General Apraxin was reproached with hav- 
ing suffered himself to be surprized by Field-niar- 
■hal Lehnwald, he rej^ied with great composure : 
*• The Russians never employ spies." 

Proud of the temperate climate of Fiance, a na- 
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tiveofthe province of Maine recently undertook 
to write in the 'style of the ancient school, a phy- 
sical account of climates, in which he defends the 
inhabitantaof warm countries, decries the natives 
of colder latitudes, and concludes with ascribing 
the superiority in every point to thoie of the tem- 
perate regions, among which he reckons his native 
land. To this favored latitude belong Upper 
Germany, part of Spain, the crvilized provinces of 
Wallachia and Moldavia, the humane Morlachi- 
ans Curds, and other people equally celebrated 
for science and refiaement. 

Self-conceit is so extremely lofty, and has such a 
scanty foundation, that it may be overthrown with 
the greatest ease. The Myrmidons, who composed 
part of tlie forces engaged in the siege of Troy, are, 
■for my part, welcome to the honor of being the off- 
springof ants. Still less do I envy the kings of 
Madura " the pleasure Of being lineally descended 
from an ass, for which reason they treat those aoi- 
nlals as their brothers, and when it rains alTord 
them that shelter which they deny to the driver, 
unless he be a member of their illustrious house. 
I cannot regain from smiling, when I hear many 
weak Frenchmen still trumpeting forth the capture 
of Mahon.t though a war humiliating for France in 
every quuier of the world followed the reduction 



- * IiUduni ia ■ ciiy uid amitt district on the cout of 
Coromiadel in (h« East Indict. T. 
. t The author alludes to the surrender of Minorc* to lbs 
French by General Biakeoey, in 1756, an event which led 
to the tragic fate of Admltal Byng, who ou seat iiilb a 
Beet to iti relief. T. 
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of the small and deserted garrison of that fortress. 
Nor can I without a smile observe the above-men- 
tioned French author censure the Dorthem nations, 
for having introduced the most irrational form of 
government, namely the English and liberty ; as 
the inventors, of duelling, (assassination being so 
much more prudent an expedient) they deserve the 
lowest place among the species. I am not indig- 
nant even at the vanity of the Italian, who called 
the Germans ignorant dunces, because they are 
unacquainted with the preparation of any other 
poisons than such as teach the physician how to 
counteract their effects, produce inflammations of 
Uie throat, the stomach, and the intestines, or raise 
a blister when applied to the skin ; whereas, the 
more ingenious Italians dispatch their enemies with 
much more potent drugs, whose operation is instan- 
taneous and infallible.. 

It would be impossible to recapitulate all the 
imaginary advantages on which the general or in* 
dividual pride of nations has been grounded. It is 
sufficient if I touch'upon those which are the most 
conspicuous, and which establish the honor of a na- 
tion as firmly as the honor of the French arms is 
established by a general, who carries with him into 
the iield a score of cooks, and considers it his duty 
to have daily one hundred covers at his table. 
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«r rRIBB OROUNDEB 0» THE IHAUINART 

ASTIOUITT AHD THE IMAGINAKY 

MOXILITC OF A KATIOH. 

1 HE void beyond (he anthentic monuments of 
Ihe origin of a nation has ioTariably been filled u^ 
"With fables by the vanity of man^iml, who carry 
"back tbeir antiqBtty to a lemote period, in order to 
faetghten the lustre of their descent, 

I'he strains of an itinerant minstrel, or the asser- 
'ttorfs of a public orator were ttnivetsally received as 
'truths, and in the sequel were nearly converted into 
articles of religion. The probability of the»e flat- 
'teritig ficlions could no longer be examined, when, 
the hoary anlicjuiCy Of such traditions had gained 

hem veneration. An adventure of ancient date 
was in blind after-ages too readily received as trulh. 
The lapse of time renders it impossible to make » 
due distinction between falsehood and probability 
and between probability and certainty. We are 
the more disposed entirely to renounce this exami- 
nation, when vanity finds its account in the tradi- 
tional falsehood. 

The Athenians, equally distinguished for their 
extraordinary talents and their uncommon vanity. 
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iancied that they sprung like mushroomg from the 
Atliu soil ; and for thii rcaeon the^ regarded the 
cotonies with the utmoEt contempt. The Arcatlians 
from a principle of haughty iuperoiiousneas, would 
not suffer astrology to be taught among them, be- 
cause they imagined themselves anterbr to the 

"Hie Egyptians of old accounted theniselvu the ■ 
most ancient inhabitants of the earth. . According 
to their account, their kingdom had existed forty- 
eight thousand, eight hundred and sixty-three 
■years before the lime of Alexander : it was at first 
inhabited by Gods who were produced from eggs, 
afterwards by demi-gods, and lastly hy men. 

The Japanese likewise imagine themselves to be 
the immediate descendant; of Gods. I'hej consi- 
der it the grossest affront to deduce their origin 
from the Chinese or from any other nation. Yet 
they have the modesty to fix the commencement of 
the existence of their deities, and not entirdy to 
shroud it in the veil of eternity. 

Kuni Toko Dal Sii No Mikotto, the lirat divinity 
who arose from chaos, fixed his residence in Japan, 
■which he created before any other country. He 
and bis six successors, whose reigns occupied an 
inconceivable number of years, formed the dynasty 
■of celestial spirits, who took Japan under their pro- 
tection. The titfee liret of tiiese Deities had iio 
wives, impregnating themselves and bringing forth 
what they had thus begotten. The four last had 
wives, but they propagated in a si^>eni3tnral tnan- 
aer, till Isanagi No Mikotto was taught by the- 
bird fsiatadakki the human method of generation. 
Upon this the race of celestial spiriu tenninated in 
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Japan ; for by this camal practice the race of ba< 
nagi incurred the loss of the divine nature. 

Isanagi, like hia pretleoessors, exchanged the 
earlli for heaven. Hif bod, TenaiO Dai Diin, nho 
is the same as the sun, then commenced the dynasty 
of the five demi-gods, who, according to the Japa- 
nese chronology, reigned two million three hundred 
and twenty-four thousand four hundred and sixty- 
seven years. 

The whole Japanese nation, without exception, it 
caid to bedescended from him ;■ and the great pre- 
eminence of the Dairii n derived frgm the circum- 
stance that these co-emperon are considered as the 
progeny of the eldest son of the lirst demi-god. 
The history of the dynasty of those demi-gods is 
preserved in the archives of the priests of SintOj 
and exceeds in extravagance every thing that the 
wildest imagination can conceive. Tokens of them 
are preserved in almost all the towns and villages 
of Japan, and the iwords of these heroes glisten in 
their temples. 

Tlie Chinese are extremely vain of the imaginary 
antiquity and duration of their monarchy. The 
great history of t^at empire commences, according 
to Du Halde, with the Emperor Fo Hi, who must 
have lived about 2500 years before the christian 
era, at 3 time when the Babylonians.were already 
in possession of a series of astronomical observa- 
tions. Notwithstanding the obscurity of their ori- 
gin, the chronology of the Chinese is said to have 
■been brought down, without interruption, from the 
-reign of Yao, through twenty-two dynasties, to the 
present time. Some Chinese even carry back the 
.existence of their empire far beyond the creation of 
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the woild. But this system of chronology, com- 
municated by the auperstilious Chinese to the 
Jesuit, Du Haldcj and defended, for reasons that 
are well known, by M, de Voltaire, has been over- 
thrown hyavery learned Tartar, unbiassed by any 
Chinese prejudices, the vicc-roy of Canton, Nyen 
Hy Jao ; and with it has fallen the pride grounded 
on such empty pretensions. 

The natives of Hindoostan have penetrated still 
farther into the fabulous ages. When Bernier 
visited Benares, a town on the Ganges, which he 
denominates the Athens of India, he made enquiries 
of the learned of that place concerning their chro- 
nology i they counted away millions of years to him 
on their fingers. The antiquity of their Sanscrit, 
the language of the learned, in which, they say, 
God revealed his will through Brama, is reckoned 
by hundreds of thousands pf years. 

The history of the Malabars leads back the en- 
quirer beyond the limits of time. They mention 
Darma, Schoren, Pandyen and many other kings, 
who reigned long before the commencement of the 
world according to our computation. But a stran- 
ger must not e.fpecl to learn the names of sovereigns 
who governed their country three centuries ago. 

In Paraguay, the yet uncivilized inhabitants call 
the moon their mother. When that luminary is 
eclipsed, they run forth from their huts with tlie 
greatest haste and the most lamentable cries, and 
discharge into the air a great multitude of arrows 
to protect the moon from the attacks of dogs, which 
are tearing her in pieces. This, in their opinion, 
is the cause of eclipses, and they continue to di^ 
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charge their arrows till the moon has recovered hef 
ordinary brightness. 

The Swedea have a aeries of Itings descending in 
. UD interrupted succession from Noah to bis present 
majesty. Next to the sacred writings, the Edda 
.and the Woluspo are considered the most valuable 
remains of antiquity by those who are too obstinate 
sticklers for the honor of their nation. More at- 
tentive to this imaginary glory of his country than 
.to truth, JRudbeck assigns to the Swedish monarchy 
» duration of two thousand years before the birth of 
Chiist ; though Babenius doubts whether the coun- 
try was inhabited at the commencement of the 
£fth century; and though, according to DalinV 
hypothesis, Sweden was created only four hundred 
years before the christian era. The Laplanders 
deduce their origin immediately froni God, whO' 
formed their progenitor and that of the Swedes at 
.the same time ; but the latter, during a storm, 
crept for shelter under a tree, while the nioie Jiardy 
Laplander braved, without shrinking, the utmost 
iury of the tempest. 

. The pride grounded on imaginary nobility pro- 
ceeds from the same source as that arising from the 
antiquity of a nation; because the less a person 
lutowB concerning the age of his nobility, the more 
Aoble he considers himself to be. 

Nobility is certainly an enviable distinrtion 
when obtained by the merits of the possessor, or tbe- 
dchievementsof his fore-fathers. But that pride i» 
perfectly ridiculous, which, grounded merely on 
the possession of a title and a coat of arms, or on 
Ihe emiseut valor or virtue of ancestors, inspires 
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the noble with the idea that he himself has bo ne- 
cessity for those qualifications. In men of nirrov 
minds noble birth is productive ooly of arrogance. 
Noblemen who have the honor to be descended 
from heroes and the misfortune not to resemble 
■them in any particular, have no more occasion for 
■ generous self-esteem than the Tagged youth to be 
proud of the noble blood thit flows in his veins. 

In Spain every citizen and farmer has his pedi- 
'gree, and these genealogies, liice those of the Irish, 
generally go back as far as Noah's ark. 

This imaginary nobility prevents the Spanish 
farmer fromplo'jghing his (\e\d. Labor, in his opi- 
nion, is fit only for slaves, and he considers him as 
more noble who gives only two, than another who 
devotes six hours a day to business. He therefore 
«eeksa fbreigncrlo manage his farm, and at the 
■same time to receive the profits, while he 'amuses 
himself at home with playing on the lute. When, 
Tiowever, one of these illustrious cultivators con- 
descends to put his hand to the plough, he knows 
how to ennoble this vulgar occupation. He fixes a 
few feathers in his hat, and has a cloak and sword 
in readiness; whenever any one passes by, he in- 
stantly quits the plough, throws the cloak over his 
shoulders, puts the sword under his arm, strokes his 
whiskerft, and assumes the air of a cavalier taking 
a walk in Ihe fields. Thecommon people of Spain 
regard all the French as beggars, because many 
Frenchmen, in that country, procure a subsistence 
by the labor of their hands. All the Swiss, like- 
wise, will probably soon be beggars in the eyes of 
the Spaniards, for while I am wrKing, I see, with 
heart-felt regret, hundreds of sturdy Swiss catholics 
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daily pass by my house, with their lovely wivet 
and numerous families, compelled, a« they them- 
selves say, by huogei, to seek a retreat tn Spain. 

The nobility'of Florence shew uncommon haugh- 
Ciness and reserve to strangers who cannot prove 
their nobility, or are perhaps nothing more than 
merchants or tradesipen. It is, nevertheless, wel) 
known, that in the palaces and the greatest houses 
at Florence, there is a small window next the street 
with an iron knocker, over which is suspended aa 
^mpty bottle, as a sign that wine may be purehased 
there. It is not thought an inconsistency, if a Flo- 
rentine nobleman, who weighs a pound of tigs, 
measures a yard of silk ribbon, or sells a bottle of 
sour wine, imagines it a disgrace to his nobility to 
associate with an untitled Englishman, in public 
companies, of which every member who is of any 
family, possesses or assumes the title Of a prince, 
count, or marquis, let hiin in other respects be a 
person of ever so little consequence. 

At Verona a decayed nobleman of one of the first 
^milies of that city, performs the office of Cicerone 
to strangers. One of my friends once entered a 
coffee-house with this man, who was there saluted 
by his brother-nobles by the title of Excellency. 
Such excellencies are to be seen in abundance at 
Naples, parading in the public places in old gold- 
laced waistcoats and without stockings. 

In the mountains of Piedmont and the county of 
Kizza, you find tlie descendants of noble and illus- 
trious houses who, though reduced to the simple si- 
tuation of farmers, are extremely vain of their dis- 
tinguished families and their noble blood. A tra- 
veller, wlu> was obliged to pass the ilight in tke 
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above-mentioned mountainB, in the cottage of one 
of these mctamorphused nobility, heard a father 
ask his son : " Sir knight, have you fed the pigsf" 
The nobles of the nation of the Natchea in Loui- 
siana call the cotnmoA people Miche Miche Quipj, 
that is, Sliitkert : they themselves are composed of 
suns, noblemen and gentlemen. Suns are those 
that are descended (rom a man and woman who 
pretended to be the immediate offspring of the sun. 
This man and woman became the legislators of the 
nation; they had children, and decreed that 'their 
nrce^hould be iopt distinct from the great 'body of 
the Watches. That their blood might not be adul- 
terated by anyignoble admixture, and to prevent 
the disagreeable consequences of inlideltty in'their 
women, they resolvtd that nobility should be 
tranaferrable Only by the female. Their children, 
both male and female, were called suns, and ho- 
nored as such; but with the ditTerence that this 
privilege was enjoyed in the male line only by one 
man, and expired with his life. Thus the son of 
a' female sun enjoys the same distinction as his mo- 
ther, but his son is only a nobleman, his grandson 
■ gentleman, and hiagreat grandson a stinker. 

Pride, arising' from imaginary antiquity, is there- 
fore a folly of -which many a sensible nation is as 
%ain as the ragged noble of his mouldy parchment. 
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OF REUOIOUS FRIDB. 

Religion, whether true or false, is to narrow 
tninds in all nations a subject of a particular pride, 
which forms a branch of the general Dational pride. 
A perMninflRtedwitb this pride, not only ciMsiders 
his as the only true religion, but looks with con- 
tempt on every other religion, and proaounces 
against all those who differ from him in opinion, 
the sentence of eternal damnation, 

Beligious pride is the prepossession that we arc 
professors of the only saving religion, and that 
therefore the adherents of every other religion are 
brands completely prepared for the burning. It is by 
no meansnecessary that, in order to fill its followers 
with this species of pride, a religion should be true, 
because we believe falsehood and truth with equal 
obstinacy. But eiea if the religion we profess is 
that which flows immediately fiwn the doctrine of 
Jesus and his apostles, and is consequently the true 
one, still it appears to me to be perfectly ridiculous, 
to condemn those who have not adopted the same 
tenets, or are not endued with the faculty of em- 
bracing a religious system- which runs counter (o all 
they have learned, seen and hea«l, from the ear- 
liest period of infancy. 
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Men ought not thus lightly to condemn each 
other. We shall be judged by a God of Love: he 
TJn judge us according to the foithMness and sin- 
cerity with" which we serve him. If each does not 
take the nearest and the most convenient way, yet 
he it in thetrack that conducts to the goal, if he be- 
lieves in that revelation, which is intended to lead 
us to a pure and virtuous life, and through this to a 
participation of all the promises of reKgion. The 
hope of salvation is not grounded on a man's theolo- 
gy, but on his religion, net on his opinions and 
knowledge, but on the worthiness, purity and inte- 
grity of his life. Professors of ail religions may 
'therefore be truly picnis, if they accustom them- 
selves to thatstateof mind, in which the honor and 
service of the God they acknowledge are invariably 
the supreme object of all their serious actions. 

But how often has it been lamented, that self-illu- 
«on and prejudice are in nothing so obvious, so 
great, and so powerful as in religious matters. 
Priests of all religions exclaim to their followers : 
" We alone are in the right ; ours is the only true 
religion ; all othen are composed of doctrines either 
pernicious oi absurd." Even in the church of love, 
of gentleness, and of forbearance, each party and 
each sect' condemns all thetenets of others that dif- 
fer but a hair's breadth from their own ; the pro- 
ienor of one system of theology labors to prove 
whatthoseof another have refiited, and each strives 
to refute what others imagine they have proved. 
There is scarcely an error which has not been de- 
fended as a truth. Each party boasts of its proofs, 
and laughs with a tone of triumph at the rest; every 
writer speaks as though he were infalUble, and yet 
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he asserts the very contrary to what others have 
written. The force of arguments principally de- 
pends on the country in which they are advanced: 
in one place that passes fora divine truth, which at 
the distance of twenty milei is hranded as the most 
infamous falsehood. 

Ail these circumstances appear to me the less ex- 
traordinary, as, according to the testimony of un- 
biassed divines, party-spirit, prejudice and the pre- 
sumed sanctity of the tenets they have adopted, 
frequently operate so powerfully on intelligent and 
enlightened theologians, that in the defence of 
their opinion they even forget common sense. It 
has often been ottserved, with the deepest regret, 
that one extravagance Ls opposed by another, that 
the scriptures are proved by the system and not the 
system by the scriptures ; that people are acquaint- 
ed with the Kble only as far as it has been used 
and quoted by their predecesson in office ; and be- 
cause these have said: " Thus and thus it is writ- 
ten in the bible, in this or the otherplace," we like- 
wise maintain that those things are to be found 
there ; or that passages of the sacred writings have 
been torn from their context, that the words have 
been wrested to a sense very different from their 
original intention, that they have been distorted 
for Ihe most pitiful purposes, and yet that each con- 
cludes with a song of triumph over hb supposed 
victory. 

Such oracles however areconsulted by most chris- 
tians as the real sources of truth. By this they 
only strengthen that religious zeal, which, in early 
infancy, they imbibe from inconsiderate teachers; 
which aisumes as true all that has been taught in 
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childhood as a sacred and inimutable truth ; which 
discovers grounds where none exist, and regards 
the arguments of an opponent as invalid, auda- 
cious, or impious, even before they are examined. 
By these means the number of disputants is aug- 
mented, errors ate multiplied, and persecution is 
encouraged. 

All religious parties and sects are convinced of 
their own infailibility. Each cherishes the unhap- 
py opinion, that, among the many religious profes- 
sions, there is only one which possesses the theolo- 
gical truths in all their purity ; each despises and 
abhors the rest, and accuses them of obstinacy, 
blindness, obduracy and deceit. Each sect ima- 
gines itself to be in the right way and all the 
sthers in error: it appeals to the evidence of the 
omniscient God, but on a nearer examination this 
evidence proves to be nothing more than the evi- 
dence ofthe system. I'hus, to speak with contempt 
of any sect, is a commendation of one's own. Men 
acton the same principle with regard to religion as 
to their watches, every one believing his own. 
Every man of a shallow mind is proud of it, and 
regards every thing thst does not correspond with 
his tenets as detestable and impure. 

People often go so far as to imagine that all great 
men were of their religion. TTie Turks are firmly 
convinced that Adam, Noah, Moses, all the pro- 
phets, and even Christ himself were Mohamme- 
dans. According to the Koran Abraham was nei- 
ther a Jew nor a christian, but a Musulman. With 
M. de VoHaiw, Fenelon is a deist. Among the 
peatanta, in the vicimty of Naples, Vii^il is a saint, 

E2 
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and a building situated near his tomb is said to be> 
thechapel wh^re heread mass. 

The reciprocal contempt of the professors of dif- 
ferent religions very often proceeds from ignorance 
or misappr^hensioii of each other's tenets. Tacitus 
says, that the Jews worship, in th«r sanctuary, the 
image of an ass, because that animal conducted 
them in the right way in the wilderness, and direct- 
ed them to water. Plutarch relates, that the Jews 
worship swine, whjch are said to have taught them 
agriculture ; that tbey celebrate the feast of taber- 
nacles in honor of Baccbus, and that their aabbatli 
was instituted for the same purpose. Misconcep-. 
tioD or ignorance of the customs ofthebest of men, 
the first christians, produced on the part of their 
enemies the most irrational contempt. The Je\ta 
confidently believed them to be guilty of the most 
atrocious orimes ; the heathen asserted that an ass, 
with'claws, was "their 'God, that all thosewho were 
initiated iuto Ihe mysteries of their religitHi, par- 
took with them of the fiesh of a young child ; attec 
which -the lights were extinguished, and they 
abandoned themselves to the gratification of the 
grossest sensuality ; that they threatened to con- 
sume the whole earth and 'the stars with fire ; that 
they were guilty of murder and incest; that they 
were alike enemies ofth? Gods and of the emperoc; 
of decency and of nature. 

It is too often the case that the enemies of a te^ 
ligion are unacquainted with that religion, because 
they hate it, and that they hateit because they are 
not acquainted with it. Tbey ascribe to their op- 
ponents principles which they abhor, and tenets 
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which never entered into their imaginations. They 
propagate the tntxt ridiculous calumniei against 
the profeawts of the obnoxious religinn. A Fran- 
conian catholic of high rank had a son, a very in- 
telligent young man, who, on account of the libera- 
lity of his principles, was regarded by his father as 
ft free-thinker. The high-bom and illustrious foul, 
in order to correct these dangerous opinions, ad- 
dressed his son, vrhea setting out on bis travels, in 
the following words r " My son, avoid the society 
of the protestant ecclesiastics, for they are all ad- 
dicted to unnatural crimes." 

A class of people who imagine that they alone 
profess the true religion,, will not only imagine 
themselves to be exclusively protected by the 
supreme being, but will likewise manifest senti- 
ments hostile to the adherents of every other reli- 
gion. The Jews in every age regarded themselves 
as the chosen people of the Lord ; but we know 
that incur Saviour's time, they, for this reas<Hi, con- 
sidered the Samaritans as unwtnlhy to associate 
with them ; their teachers even instructed them 
that, to ask a &vor or to accept a civility from a 
Samaritan was indecorous and unlawful. Even at 
the present time, the Jews wilt not accept wine 
oSered by a christian, fearing lest the vices and de- 
fects of christians might contaminate tteir Hebrew 
purity. The Talmud forbids a Jew to salute a 
Christian without bestowing on him a secret curse, 
or to wish bim a prosperous journey, excepting he 
adds, (o himself, " like Pharaoh's to the Hed Sea, 
at Haman's to the gallows." 

The MohammedaD religion is of such a nature 
tfaat it cannot but lM|iire its profetson with the 
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highest degree of pride. The Turks believe ihat 
Mohammett, whose corniDg had long been foretold, 
vaa daily visited by God and his angels, that he 
was wekomed by the stars, and that the trees ad- 
vanced to meet him ; that he cleaved the moon 
vith his finger and caused roasted shoulders of veal 
to speak ; and that this apostle of the Lord, in the 
twelfth year of hia divine missioi, was transported 
into heaven, where, from the mouth of the Deity 
himself, he was made acquaintf^d with the secrets 
of the most high. If we take into consideration the 
promises given by Mohammed to his disciples con- 
cerning the futnre splendor of his kingdom in this 
world, and the glory which hts followers should 
enjoy in the next life, we shall be enabled to ac- 
count for the contempt which a. Turk entertains for 
■ more humble religion. 

The Musutmana brand unbelievers wkh the most 
opprobious epithets, and associate with them as 
little as possible. They call Ihemselv ea Sonoites; 
that is, true believers ; and the followers of Ali 
they denominate Shiitea, which signifies- a sect 
of despicable outcasts. It is seldom that a Turk 
will maintain a downright falsehood. Hence, 
when one of them requires another to prove any 
assertion, he usually rejoins : " Do you take me for 
a Christian;" 

In the eye* of the Turks all infidels are dogs; 
whose presence alone is sufficient to pollute an or- 
thodox Musulman. For this reason no unbeliever 
is permitted to enter a certain district between 
Mecca and Medina. This prohibition is so strictly 
enforced that the ambassador of an infidel sove- 
reign is not allowed to pass through this district to 
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Mecca ; and the prince is obliged to go to meet 
him, if in spite of this warniDg he should appear 
determined to advance. No christians are permit- 
ted to reside in the country of Hiziaas, because the 
cities of Mecca, Medina and Yemania form a part 
of it. Neither Jews nor Christians are allowed to 
be present in Egypt at the opening of the canals of 
the Nile, lest, by their impurity, they should pre- 
vent the overdowing of its waters. 

In the boKHn of the Mohammedan religion, eack 
lect mutually accuses the other of corrupting the 
doctrines of their prophet, thus instilling into the 
minds of the people reciprocal animosity. The 
Persians, on the anniversary festival held in honor 
of their prophet, Ali, bring forward two oxen ; the 
Itrongest they call Ali and the weakest Othman ; 
tfaey oblige these animals to light; and, as Ali al- 
ways proves victorious, all the spectators believe 
themselves to be orthodox Musulmans, and the 
Turks heretics. The Turks, on the other hand, as- 
Krt, that the Persians are the asses on which the 
Jews, at the day of judgment, will be conveyed tO 
hell. 

The Mohammedans are unjust towards the chris^ 
tians, and the christians towards the Mohammed 
dans. No Turk ever entertained the least doubt 
concerning the unity of the Godhead, and yet bow- 
often were they not formerly reproached in Chris- 
tendom, with worshipping the stars ; while, at the 
same time, they so firmly believe in the unity of 
God, that frtMn a very venial error, they look upon 
Jhx christians as polytheists. la a great number of 
christian books the Mohammedans are termed pa- 
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The Arab, convinced of the infallibility of his 
caliph, laugbs at tbe stupid credulity of the Tar- 
tar, who kwfcs upoii hia Lama as immortal. Among 
the ae^Toea, the feather of a bird, the horn of a 
cow, the claw of a crab, a shell, a root, or any other 
substance cmisecratfd by a solemn 'form of wordt, 
is an object of warship and invocation in oaths.. In 
the ground on which they tread they see an in- 
linite number of gods, and deride the cbrisliau 
because they have not so many. The native of the 
country near Mount Bata regards every person as m 
saint, who eats before his death a roasted cucbow. 
Ue, nevertheless, ridicules the Indian who leads a 
cow to the bed of the sick, twitches her by the tail, 
and is convinced of the sanctity of the dying man, 
if the animal discharges her urine over his face. 
He laughs at the Tartar princes, who think them- 
selves the happiest of men, when &ty can lick up 
the excrements of their Lama. He ridicules the 
Bramins, who, for the internal pari£catitHi of their 
proselytes, oblige th«n to subsist for six months oa 
cnw-dung. 

Id the kingdom of Tanjore there are Bramtns, 
who imagine thentselves to be descendants of the 
god, firama, and to be luperior in dignity to their 
Mvereign himself. They would be polluted,- were 
a person of the lowest class, a Paria, to touch themi 
nor must such a one even presume to wonhip tbe 
Mine gods. These Bramins are exempt from the pu- 
nishment of death, and enjoy n many important 
Itririleges, that the lower classes of the natives of 
Malabar submit without reluctance to those laws, 
by which they are placed so very fiir below these 
iaBated votaries of indolence. 
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In Japan, the memtKra of the sect of Juaja Fuse 
formerly entertained such ridiculous ideas of their 
immaculate sanctity, that they renounced all con- 
nection with the rest of maokind. The pride of thft 
teachers of Sinto, the original religion of Japan, is 
likewise so great, that they shun, with the utmost 
caution, not only the common people, but even the 
priests of Budso, the more modem religion, for fear 
of being defiled b^ their society. The priests of 
Budso, however, are not backward in making the 
same kind of fCtum. 

Divine honors are paid almott during his ]ifo> 
time to the dairi, or pope of Japan. He never con- 
descends to touch the earth with his feet, and even 
the aun is not permitted the favor of shining on his 
head. The sanctity of bis hair, bis beard and bis 
nails is such that it is unlawful to take away those 
superfluities excepting when he is asleep ; for the 
Japanese are accustomed to consider all that the 
body of the dairi loses while asleep, as stolen, and 
that a theft is not derogatory to the holiness of hit 
character. In former times, he was obliged to pass 
•ereral hours every morning on his throne ; and, 
Ibat the nation might enjoy uninterrupted tranquil- 
lity, to move neither his hands, his feet, his head, 
his eyes, nor any part of his body. Fire, famine, 
and war would, in the opinion of those times, have 
desolated every province of the empire towards 
which the dairi should have cast his eyes. The 
first emperor of Japan, properly so called, was de- 
nominated " the man of high descent, the prince 
of heaven, the son of the gods ;" and these names 
are retained by the dairi, who, after his death, b 
DDinbercd among the gods; while, at the same 
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time, tlie Cuhoiama, who is the temporal head antt 
the natural sovereign, retains all the secular power, 
lilw (he Icings of I^rtugal, France, Spain, and Na- 

The conrt of the Japanese pope is comifbsed of 
persons almost as illustrious. Their high raok, 
does not, indeed, prevent them from maiiiag straw- 
baskets, horse-shoes, and other articles of a simiUi 
kind, to keep Ihemselvps from starviog ; but they, 
are descendants of the first demi-god of the second 
dynasty of Japanese sovereigns, and therefore rer 
gard the rest of mankind as dogs. T\xe very at-: 
tendants of the temples, who act tlie same part in 
the religious ceremonies of Japan, as the candle- 
SoufTers at a theatre, have the same notions of theii| 
dignity, holiness, and purity. The opinion enter? 
tained by these people of the christians may be 
collected from the circumstance, that they formerly 
obliged the Dutch to throw all their dead into the 
•ea at some distance £roni the hacbor of Nangasa- 
ki. They thought their bodies unworthy of a 
grave in the soil of Japan, though they were as-r 
sured by those honest traders, that they were not 
christians but Dutchmen. 

Thus mankind more or less shun and despise, ri- 
dicule and condemn one another, because each 
professes the only saving religion, or because he ia 
abeingof superior and immaculate sanctity. To 
avoid the members of other religious sects is thought 
indispensably necessary for salvation, and iai thi; 
reason they are no longer able to be impartial. 
This separation, the notion of iofellibility preva- 
lent among each sect, the unhappy spirit of perse^ 
cution of many distinguished dtv'uies ; intemperate 
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zeal to maiDtain the doctrioe of our fathers and an- 
cestors against all objections; tlie multitude of bol}r 
champioDS wlio constantly stand ready armed and 
accoutred, with the gauntlet in their hands, ready 
to be thrown down to every one, who makes the 
least motion to attacif the opinions of their church 
— all these circumstances compel mankind mu- 
tually to abhor each other, and to condemn those 
'Who vill not go to heaven by the same way which 
themselves hare chosen. A Calvinist who preaches 
bis doctrines in France is hanged ; a Jesuit, who 
ventures to shew his ^e in Sweden is emascu- 
lated. 

Thus worms, whose lives are but the twinkling 
of an eye, presume to hate and to persecute each 
other, because one thinks differently from the 
other on unprofitable, speculative points, and on 
'lubjects which neither comprehends. Thus crea- 
tures of dust dare to encroach on the counsels of 
the Most' High, and to adulterate the precepts of 
the Lord of the universe, with the alloy of their 
patsioiu, their priests, and their pride. 
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LISK&TY, VALOR, FOWZK, AHA 

1HM>RTAMCB, 

.We tometimei seeiutions thst boaaf of their li- 
berty, and, like the degenerale Greeks, are ji^ud 
only of the riiadow of. thsir long-forgotten free- 
dom. 

People who are abiolute slaves, boast in Italy o{ 
their glorious liberty. This pleasing dream pfo* 
duces a dwarfish loftiness ofmind vrhich the impe- 
rious republican ridicules, while the free-bom slave 



consoles himself with the sound of an 



unmeaning. 



word ; as for example, a citizen of Siin Marino who 
knows nothing that can be compared to ancient- 
Some, but the republic of which he is a member 
From a sordid and interested policy, tbe-mercan— 
tile nobility of Genoa endeavor, by every possible' 
method, to keep the rest of their fellow-citizens in. 
poverty and dependence, that the commerce of the 
capital may not sustain any diminution. The poor 
wretches at Noli and St. Remo are nevertheless ex- 
tremely tenacious of their liberties. 

Another species of imaginary freedom is the ri- 
diculous opposition made by a nation to the laws. 
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because obedience lo the laws h coiMidcred u dc- 
'togatory to its hunor. The Ei^lish constructed, 
broad, straight and level highways in Ireland and 
io Minorca, but the natives of those islands, full of 
■thrir imaginary freedom, could never be penuaded 
to use these roads, though so much more commo- 
flious than those to which they had been, accus- 
tomed. Too proud to think well of any innova- 
tion, they contiwied with haughty obstinacy to 
travel along their old, crooked and inconvenient 

Another speoies of freedom on which, a great 
European nation prides itself, consists in the viola- 
tion of certain rules of decorum, and in the notion 
that a person need not submit to these restraint» 
but just as much at he pleases. In consequence of 
this great freedom, a man maylhrow himself hack 
'in his arm-chair when he is tired of sitting upright ; 
he may at any time ask for refreshment at the 
houses of his acquaintance ; he may find fault with 
the wine, when it is not good. Consistently with this 
freedom, a lady who is riding in a carriage with 
gentlemen, may, in case of necessity, remain in 
tJie coach, and without blushing ask at the next 
bouse for a cenain chamber utensil. 

Pride arising from imaginary valor, is too high a 
'Botion of one's own bravery and an unreasonable 
contempt of the enemy. A nation which fancies 
itself brave without being so, or at least to such a 
degree as it imagines, looks down upon its enemies 
with a blind pride, which no untoward accident, 
no sensible loss, no self-evident demonstration of 
its weakness is capable of humbling. 

~On^the approach of Lucullus, Tigranet'imagioed 
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himself to be perfectly secure. It was confidently 
believed, that, at the very sight of his tremendous 
enemy, Luculkis would dee with all posrible expe- 
dition out of Asia. The Romans appeared ; 71- 
granes regretted that he had not all the generals 
cf Rome to contnid with at once. Two hundred 
and sixty thousand men composed his army ; that 
of the Romans did not amount to twenty thousand. 
To the numerous host of the Armenians this hancj- 
&I of foes appeared extremely mean and con- 
temptible. " If they come as ambassadors," said 
Tigranes, " their number is great, but if -they ap- 
proach as enemies it is very small." There was 
not one of his generals who did not oflfer to take 
this rabble prrsouers. At the dawn of the follow- 
ing day, the Armenians had already prepared to 
inclose the little band of Romans, when Lucullus 
made a movement, which Tigranes mistook for 
flight. The eagle of the first legion suddenly 
wheeled round, and was followed by all the co- 
horts, " What I" exclaimed Tigranes, roused all 
at once from hu long infatuation, " are these peo- 
ple advancing against us i" They hastened by the 
command of Lucullus, to meet the Armenians, who 
could only light at a distance, and to attack 
them hand to hand. This mannuvre was unex- 
pected by the enemy. TTieir cavalry fell back 
upon the foot ; the Armenians were defeated, and 
totally dispersed. The Romans had only six killed 
and one hundred wounded. The battle was not of 
longer duration than thatat Rosbach. 

Another kind of imagbary bravery is that of the 
Abyssinians, When father LoIkj was introduced 
to the sovereigii of that country, and was about 
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to pay bim a coniplimeot, he was sunounded 
by about twenty robust fellowa, who gave bim a 
severe beating. The father hastened to the door, 
where be was treated with ^eat politeness and told, 
that this was a cuslom established for the purpoK 
of demonstrating, that there was not in the whole 
world such a valiant nation as the Abysnnians, and 
to teach others to treat them with due respect. 

Pride arising from imaginary power is too high 
an opinion which a person entertains of his power. 
Xerxes ordered chains to be thrown into the sea to 
bind that element, and caused it to receive three 
hundred stripes for demolishing his bridges. 
" Haughty Athos!" wrote the same monarch to 
Ihe mountain of that name, " that liflest thy head 
to the sky, presume not to oppose my laborers with 
stonee, througih wluck they c-annot hew : or I *'M 
tear thee from thy foundation and cast thee into 
the sea." Even in modern times Asiatic pride in- 
vests men with such power that, in the opinion of 
those people, nothing remains to be done on earth 
by a superior providence. The king of the Malays 
styles himself lord of the winds and of the seas 
from Ihe east to the west. The Mogul ie entitled 
Conqueror of the World, and king of the earth ; 
the grandees (rf his -court call tbemsdves breakers 
of ranks, hurlcrs of thunder. 

According to one of thdr ancient traditions, the 
' insignilicant tribe of. the Natches was formerly the 
most powerful nation in North America : the high- 
■ est.class of nobility was composed of live hundred 
Suns, and they were all governed by one great Sun. 
T^epresentfhief iof thislittle tribe has something 
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Inuiiui; impatUMe af ihrFirBtti. 

in his pride which to roe ji extremely amusing. 
He udvaocea every morning fhHn his but, salutes 
tlieiuD, ofiera that luminary a pipe of tobacco, and 
with his finger prescribes the course he is to follu^r 
during the day. 

Pride arising from imaginary importance h too 
bigh a aotioD which a person entertains of his im- 
portanee. It haa been said that there was not per- 
bapi a ungle Frenchman who did not appropriate 
to himsdf a portion of the honor of the embassy 
from Siam. In this respect the French often render 
ridiculous that national pride which, on many other 
accounts, is very just, when, with too great ef- 
frontery, they take to their own account the im- 
portance of their monarch, bis generals and officers. 
A French 'Colooel once passing through Brussels, 
and having 'nothing else to do, took it into his head 
to go to the great assembly. H^ was told that it 
was held at the house of a prince. " Well," re- 
plied he, "and what does that signify f"—" But, 
Sir, are you a prince I Only princes are admitted." 
— " O!" replied the Frenchman, " they arc good- 
nattu«d princes ; last year, when we to«jk the city, 
I had a dozen of them in my anti-chamber, and 
they were all exceedingly polite" 

The abbot of the convent of Muri in Swttiterland, 
is a prince of the holy Roman Entpire. He has bis 
four great officers; bii hereditary manhal, cham- 
berlain, cup-hearer .and sewer. The yearly salary 
of each of these officers amounts to two good 
pounds. Strangersareinvited to dine at court, and 
find a table resembling that oftailors at tlieir bouse 
of calL His serene highness eats of.particuUr dishes 
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which the guests are not allowed to touch. A par- 
ticular kind of wine is likewise reserved for his use, 
while strangers and others are obliged to be content 
with that of the last vintage. 

When the Chan of the Tartars, nho has no habi- 
tation and lives only by plunder, has regaled in his 
tent on milk and horse-flesh, one of his heralds pub- 
licly proclaims, that all the potentates, princes and 
lords of the earth are then permitted to go to din- 
But I recollect no instance in which pride, arising 
from imaginary consequence, was carried to a 
greater length than by a negro sovereign on the 
coast of Guinea, whose memory ia perpetuated by 
the great author of the " Persian Letten." Some 
Frenchmen having gone on shore in that country to 
.jiurchase sheep, they were conducted to this king, 
who was transacting the affair; of state under a tree. 
His throne was a block of wood, on which he sat, as 
tnach inllated as if it had been the throne of the 
'Great Mogul. Near him stood a body-guard of 
three or four men, armed with wooden pikes ; over 
his head a parasol supplied the place of a canopy ; 
all the embellishments of this monarch and of his 
queen consisted in the blackness of their skin and a 
-few rings. This potentate very gravely asked: 
■" Am 1 much talked of in France t" 

1 cwild have introduced innumerable follies iato 
this chapter, which is but short and dull, instead of 
-being long and interesting. But I recollected the 
prudent reply ofVitellius toa very ticklish question 
of Caligula, who had the impudence, publicly to 
niaiiit»n that h« wai of divine descent ; aud in or- 
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der to prove it, asked Viielliua whether he had not 
seen him lie «ith the moon. Vitellius, a man who 
knew the world, replied ; " Of such secrets none 

but the gods ought to spealc." 
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Reclining on Us ignorance of foreign affain 
as upon a soft coirch, one nation looks down with a 
tranquil setf-sufficiency on another, despises that 
irith which itself is.not acquainted and render; it- 
self as ridiculous as the Paris booliseller, who asked 
' with astonishment : " What ; and has the Icing of 
Prussia a library ?" 

The Italians, who are at present so enlightened, 
long regarded all the Transalpine nations as periec 
barbarians,* because, after the taking of Constanti- 
nople, the sciences took up flieir aijode in Italy, 
and thence extended into other countries. Ar 
Italian writer said of the Germans: "they have 
not their understanding in their heads like other 
men, but in their shoulders, and their uniTenitiei 
are stables, where Minerva feeds her mules." From 

* GuicciHrdini, (lie celebrated hittorlan or the wan of 
Itoij, ipeakmg of tbli coanliy, has the following exptef- 
•ion; "AuiiUBce wai likewise expected ftum aaother 
Mt<indacoBit,thalof£ligland.' T. 
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this sentence, which is quoted by Baillet, he con- 
cludes, that it cannot be matter of surprize, if the 
poetical works of the modern Germans are desti- 
tute of that excellence which commands our vene- 
ration in the productions of the^reeks, Domans 
and Kalians. MaTlinelli, an Italian writer, who 
«ome years since resided in Loudon, says, that the 
Germans never had either poets or physicians. In 
a. paper by the Count RoncaUi, an Italian phyei- 
■cian, I lately read, that Inoculation for ■the small- 
pox had not been adopted by any iiatien of literary 
merit. This illustrious scribbler was ignorant that 
in this enlightened age, -every Europe^ natJon not 
totally bereft of its senses, ascribes the lirst rank in 
literature to itself, but invariably asslgnsthe secomi 
place ttr.tbe English. 

The Germuis are considered by most nations as 
•compilers and drudges la the region of truth. It is 
only a few years since I read in the best English 
journal, that German writers, like divines, have 
&om time immemorial possessed the privilege, at 
fniting a great number of books and saying very- 
little in them ; that with excessive labor they con)- 
pose vast folios, spin out their works to a frightful 
length, and exhaust the patience ofthe reader with- 
out informing his understanding ; that the head of 
every German is a lumber-room of literature ; that 
lie is always readiiig and never read. 

I should be as unjust as the Englishman, were I 
to pronounce the English to be a nation of barba- 
rians, because in these days of reason, at the public 
disputations .on Ash-Wednesday, at OxfcH'd, a 
youthful jiedattt places himself behind a desk, and 
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vith the impenetrable shield of Aristotelian so- 
phistry, parries the leaden shafb discharged by the 
sons of Scotus, Burgersdicius and Smiglestus. 

A minister of state in Persia, is as ignorant of 
the affairs of Europe, as of the occurrences in the 
moon. Most of the Persians imagine our quarter 
(rflheworld tobe a small island in the northern 
seas, producing nothing that Is fair and excellent j 
" or why," say they,. ■' should Europeans fetch all 
these things from us, tf they had them at home f" 

By the four quarters of the world, the Chinese 
onderstand little more than the Chinese empire. 
All other countries they hold in the most sovereign 
contempt, and, in their opinion, ail the luminaries 
of heaven were created for their exclusive conve- 
nience. They beheve that the earth is a square, 
of which Chins, situated in the cenfpe, composes 
not only the best, but the most considerable part. 
They even denominate their country Chong que, 
the kingdom in the middle; and Tict ffaj all un- 
der heaven. A Jesuit missionary in a map of the 
world which he made for Mie- Chinese, likewise 
placed their country in the centre; an idea worthy 
of the cunning of a Jesuit, in their own maps 
€hina occupies the greatest portion of the earth, 
and the rest of the world is represented by verv 
small islands scattered around that empire. 

To these kingdoms and islands they give in their 
geography, the most ludicrous names ; for exam- 
ple. Situ gin que, the country inhabited by dwarfs,. 
who are obliged to crowd together as closely as 
grapes on a bBitch, lest the hawks and eagles should 
•arry them away. CImeium que. is a kingdom 
vluKe inliabilantt have a bole in their breasts, in 
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which they put a pole, and thus carry each other 
about from place to place. It is only since the 
Chinese have been better acquainted with Europe, 
that they have enlarged its dimenoions in Ibeir 
maps, to the size of one of the Canary islands. 

In their opinion, all foreign nations thjnlc it a 
distinguished honor to be reckoned by them in the 
number of their vassals. As it is very rarely that 
they send ambassadors toMher countries, they look 
upon a letter, a present, an embassy from a foreign 
power, as the most convincing proof of subjection. 
In the annals of the nation, the name* of such 
countries appear under the title of tributary states. 
Jf any one only carries a letter from hift' sovereign 
to the emperof, he passes for an ambassador, and 
iiis nation is numbered among the slaves of China. 

In an address to the Jesuits, the emperor Yong 
Tching thus expressed himself: " I am the abso- 
lute soveragn of the kingdom in the middle ; all 
other states, both great and small, pay me tribute; 
and therefore I take pleasure in instructing them ; 
if they pro£t by my instruction, it is well ; if not, I 
let them take their own courae." In the year 1758, 
the Jesuits endeavored to prevail on the Chinese 
ministers to receive an embassy from France, but 
without success, because they had indirectly hinted 
that bis most christian majesty was not tributary to 
the emperor of China ; that the presents which the 
emperor might send to the king of France would 
not be regarded as a gratuity ; that the king's tet- 
ters ought not to be looked upon as petitions, nor 
the repliei of the emperor as commands. 

The Japanese are infected with the same species 
of folly. The name by which they usually deno- 
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mioate their country is Nipon, which is said to ag- 
aify, the light of the sun ; for the Japanese are un- 
acquainted with any nation to the westward of their 
ewn country ; they are ignorant that the earth is 
round, and therefore cannot comprehend that every 
country lies eastward of one and weitvard of ano- 
ther. Teidea is another name for Japan, which 
often occurs in their books. This, however, ap< 
pears to be less a proper name than a figurative ap- 
pellation, assumed out of vanity, by these people. 
Tenia ugnifies the kingdom under the heavens, 
Heiice the emperor of Japan is likewise styled Teti' 
ka Soma, the monarch under the heavens : because 
the Japanese formerly imagined their country 
alone to be inhabited, regarding themselves as the 
only human creatures, and all other regions as the 
habitations of devils and impure spirits. 

The less a nation is acquainted with the state of 
foreign countries, the more highly it is inclined to 
think of itself; upon this ignorance, vhich che- 
rishes its vanity, it ground) the ridiculous contempt 
9f all other nations. 
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SeLF-CONCEIT» and unjust contempt, proceeds 
from ignorance and the want of knowledge of our- 
idvei; the national pade grounded on igDorance 
in general, is therefbre, the extravagant opinion 
which a nation enteitaiiiKif its' scanty and limited 
acquirements 

The French are cennred for thinking that all 
maakiiid thould have the same lavs as they. Of 
these laws they would not be lo proud, if they 
knew that in France, no traces of the law of nature 
and nations are to be found,. whew they would 
more particularly he supposed to exist; that in all 
the schools and universities in the kingdom, where- 
they make a point of teaching so many unprofitable 
things, there is not a single chair for the law of na- 
tore; and that consequently the French are lh& 
only nation which imagines the study of this sub> 
ject to be attended with no advantage.* They 



* These renuila, it will be recollected, *ppl,T to lite stats 
at France, under the former goTemment ; the praient id- 
miaiitniiionhu I believe mode BproviuoD which, in part, 
rcmovei the author's objectiiHls. T. 
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The EnB'ish pntle th(iiuel»«oii iheir litn. 

would not be so proud of their laws, if they were 
better acquainted with the expression of a cele- 
Iwated man of their own nation, who says, that all 
their laws, arising from the coaFuskm ci feudal 
anarchy, form a shapeleas and' whimsical structure, 
which resemble* a heap of niina thronn together 
at random ; that the law, which, as ao linage of 
oniversai order, should every where be the same. 
h every where at variance, that instead of uniting 
the citizens it produces dissensions, and begets in 
each state a hundred diff^^nt states. 

Haughty England^ likewise inclines to the same 
disposition.. These sdf-conceited islanders look 
upon their common law, theonly guide in the su- 
perior courts, as such a.madel. of perfection, that 
Chancellor Fortescue^ in hit work in praise of it, 
written in 1409, makes it criminal only to entertain 
» doubt cm the subjeot. This-system, however, is, 
for the greatest part grounded on certain maxims 
king since adopted, whose- coosequenees have all 
Hie power of laws, though (rften eruri and contra- 
dictory. But what is still more, though England 
maintains upwards of forty thousand professors of 
the law, yet in no country does SBch gross ignorance 
of the laws prevail. Three centuries ago, a period 
of twenty years was required to attain a eompetent 
knowledge of the English jurisprudence. But 
through the graceless exertions of the priests of jus- 
tice themselves, the numerous propoaals for a new 
system of eommoa law, and the commissions se- 
veral times appointed by parliament for the ame- 
Nwation of the old one, were always rendered abor* 
tive. In the year 1659, the English lawyers even 
brought it so ftr, that, on the payment ttf the sum 
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of one hundred thousand pounds sterling, th«f re- 
ceived a promi»e that tJiey should be left in quiet 
|>ossession.of all judieiaV abuses. In the same year 
William Cole wrote a work to prove, that the En- 
glish lawyers were the greatest knaves and villains- 
in the whole nation.. 

Tike hot and arid climate of Spain produces mea. 
of sound judgment and acute penetratioa. But the 
too favonte ppopensily of this nation for the extra- 
vagant distorts nature, the model' of all that is 
excellent and fair. Forobviousreasons, the sciences 
in Spain are still at a very low ebb. The Spaniards 
have, nevertheless, long believed, that God con- 
versed with. Moses on Mount Sinai in Spanish, and 
, that he ages ago disclosed to them, in preference 
to every othec naticm,. what the most inquisitive 
minds in foreign countries are still engaged in 
■eeking. Among the Academies there is one which 
assumes the name of the Olympic, and another 
that styles itself the Irradiating Academy., 

From the exclamations of a few enthusiasts we 
ought not indeed to judge of the sentiments of a 
whole nation. However much I may be disposed 
to admit of every reasonable exception, yet in the 
panegjricsonTorrubia'sNatural History, published 
in 1754, I cannot help discovering something that 
is an expression of the national character of the 
Spaniard. One of these eulogists, father Jerome^ 
of Salamanca, says, "■ he should be oneoftiie mfK% 
unfit instruments to describe the pleasure afforded, 
by the sight of this natural history, if he had a 
Aundred tongues, if all his members and every 
pulse that throbbed in bis body possessed all the 
lowers of oratory. Id the hope that all Europe 
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Eilruiidiiiirr iuoim>i ijchlaa li)' liivcllen. 

Trill hear him, he proclaims Torrubia the crowned 
lion of Spain, a new Gerion, a sage who caught 
Nature in the fact, a giant who has nothing above 
him but hit natural history. Providence endowed 
bim with every qualification and what far snrpasaes 
«very other advantage, it caused him to be born in 
Spain. Happy Spain I faithfnl genius of our na- 
tion ! thou art ever constant, ever enlightened, ever 
invincible; thine it is to triumph over ignorance 

The Chinese are highly celebrated fenr their 
learning ; they pride themselves upon it, and yet I 
am convinced that it is their ignorance of which 
tbey are proud. 

We, in general, form the most extraordinary no- 
tions of China, because the travellers who have de- 
scribed the state of that nation, are often great lovers 
of the wonderfut, and because these wonderful ac- 
counts bear, at the same time, the appearance of 
truth. When we cast our eyes on the great and 
splendid libraries of China ; when we consider the 
astonishing number of graduates, colleges and ob> 
servBtories ; when we reflect that learning is the 
only way to posts of honor, and that the elevation 
of a man in this country is in proportion to his know- 
ledge ; that, according to the fundamental laws of 
the empire, the government of cities and provinces 
and the superintendanceof the tribunals are commit- 
ted only to men of learning ; when we take into the 
account, that themannersandcustomsoftheChinesa 
amid their greatest revolutions have remained un- 
changed, that their very conquerors have been sub- 
jected to their influence, that the dominion of their 
iaws bat never ceased, that their empire has wit- 
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neswtl the decay of all tb« empires of the eartb, 
and that it alone has survived all the convolstons of 
the globe; we are natanilly led to conclude that 
the Chinese muflt surpass all the nations of the 
world IB every department of hoBian knowledge. 
But on a closer- examiualion, whatever is tron- 
derful vankhesr and tha mmt renowned d natioos 
a|>pears is a very lowly light. 

The [Hincipal efforts of the Chinese are directed 
to the study of their language, and this alone oocn— 
{■«■ the most- ctMiBiderabk portion of their lives. 
After this- come their history, thetr law* and their 
morality. Whoever ts-a. candidate fdr the degree 
of doctor in China aud consequently aspires to the 
, highest afii«e»ef the slate, muit posses» the most 
accurate knowfedgeof the language ; he lanst be 
able to write this language, whidi is extremely 
difficidt; he must be capable of eompsaing in the 
best styJe a discourse on morality or political eco- 
nomy. Instruetions ar«)ikemse given in the Chi- 
nese academies how to make a polite bow,. how to 
present and to take a dish of tea with propriety, 
how to walk and to hold a parasol with grace. One- 
of Ibek books only on this species of politeness con- 
tains tbfee thousand rulesi 

Some have indeed, asserted that it is only by an^. 
acquaintanee with their language that the Chinese 
attain to the knowledge of their manners and cus- 
toms, of the deeds of their ancestors, and of the 
history of thdr empire; but they forget how many 
men of teaming in China die before-they arc abl« 
to read. Such persons regard as commendable 
theii pedantry with respect to the observance of 
mere ceiemaiuet ; they admire them for knceKng 
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to each other, at wishing a good morning or a good 
evening; because they imagine that this evinces 
the respect they entertain for themselves and othen, 
that this knowledge of the proportion of respect 
due to every gradation of ranit represses arrogance, 
establishes inequality among men, and accustoms 
him who is ffverM little below another to 9ubj«c- 
'tion. In my o^nion, however, therespect of on« 
man for another lies in his heart and not in a bow, 
and he must be born a slave, who;to do honor to the 
-Chinese, would learn to speak their language. 

Though the<;iiinese appear to be such adepts in 
Hhe arts and scieuces, the very reverse is, in fact, 
the case. They know a little of many things and 
are thoroughly acquainted with none. Most of the 
arts and sciences have, from *tinie immemorial, 
been cultivated among them, but they still continue 
to be wtiai they were at first. Of some they are in 
'total ignorance. 

Their form of government is preferred to aH 
'Others in the world ; yet the people are every vthere 
oppressed by the capacity of rogues of rank, and, 
by the unfaithful management of their chie^ 
and rulers, they are often in danger of perishing of 
famine, InChiua, as in every other country, the 
best laws are made, but they are not observed ; the 
greatest abuses are tolerated for money'. The Chi- 
nese constitution has no farther resemblance to the 
-patriarchal government, excepting that the mtin- 
darines, those tender fathers, givc'their children 
frequent castigations ; for the rest they quietly suf- 
fer them to pine in mieer)', lest the population 
should increase too rapidly. The Chinese have 
-made-cuch piogress in political economy that they 
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have DO idea of any form of goveroment but the 
despotic, and it is impossible to persuade them that 
a republic can exist. Their social laws are often 
directly contrary to the moat natural and tbe most 
important duties. Though this celebrated form of 
government may appear so extremely mild and 
benevolent in theory, yet, in no country are the 
people more fleoced by the great. 

The moral system of the Chinese is extolled to 
Ihe skies ; but yet its sole object appears to be h) 
render the hearts of the people submissive to a des* 
pot, and consequently to maJie morals subservient 
to politics. This codduct of the Chinese legiilaton 
has made i^irtue of no esteem, and by their desire 
to inculcate submissios, deceit was implanted in 
the mind. A people more cunning and more ad- 
dicted to artifice does not e\ist under the sun, so 
totally destitute are they of that candor and inte- 
grity which are the basis of morals. The Chines^ 
indeed pretend to be the strictestobservers of deco- 
rum. They not only keep their women separate 
from tiie men on all public occasions, but even 
Jifter .death they are extremely cautious not to sulTer 
the corpse of a man to be placed too near the body 
of a woman. But who does not know that this 
ostentatious display of decortim, affords scope for 
the practice of every vice, and that virtue may be 
dispensed with, where the appearance of it passes 
for virtue? 

I am not at all surprised that the Chinese tolerate 
the lewdest excesses; that they expose their chil- 
dren without mercy in the streets ; that they fee 
the mid wives to drown their girls in a wash-tub im- 
mediately afiu the birth when the number of their 
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children becoraea too hsavy a charge. Why, in- 
deed should they sincerely devote themselves to the 
practice of virtue, when so many of them deny the 
immortality of tlie soil) ; when they consider nature 
M Immeasurable and infinite, and her movements 
as incessant and uncreated ; whenthey ascribe the 
'formation of every soul and of every body to her 
uninterrupted development, and their duration to 
ihat portion of the general substance which each 
individual being has appropriifted to itself; when, 
in a word, tbey are downright atheists i 

Natural philosophy is a subject to which they 
pay very little attention, and they are consequently 
incapable of forming an accarate judgment con- 
cerninglhe phenomena of nature. Their astronomy 
is very ancient; they are said to have studied that 
science four thousand years, but, before the arrival 
of the Jesuits, they wereiinable to draw up a cor- 
rect calendar. The 'labors of the tribunal of ma- 
thematicians, compoiL-d of a president, two assis- 
tants and many subordinate mandarins are devoted 
to astronomy. These officers preparethe imperial 
calendar, which shews what dajs and hours are 
lucky or unlucky. Their most important duty ij 
to predict all eclipses. Their calculations of these 
they deliver to the emperor, who transmits them to 
the tribunal of customs, by which they are distri- 
buted through aH the pr.ivinces of the empire, that 
the ceremonies usual in such cases may be every 
where observed. These ceremonies are of the ut- 
most importance; theyconsiM in a general beat of 
(the drum, while the people shout and make the 
most discordant noises, to scare the dragon, which 
is attempting to devour the-sun or the mooa. 
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In medicine tlie Chinese are said to perform mi- 
raclet, and in this respect, their talents are iadeed, 
not less brilliant than those of the European practi- 
tioners, who wish to persuade the public, that thej 
can put death to flight by a single pill. They are, 
however, utter strangers to anatomy ; of the uses of 
the different parts of the body they entertain the 
most pitiful notions ; they are consequently igno- 
rant of the .proximate causes of diseases, which can- 
not fail to be the surest guide to the method of cure. 
With respect to the pulse they are supposed to b^ 
endued with extraordinary discrimination, like 
our uHne-docton they make secret and circumstan- 
tial enquiries concerning the state of the patient, 
before they {)ositive!y prououDce, what this or that 
kind of pulse indicates ; and when the evils they 
have predicted do not immediately succeed, they 
know how, to the honor of their {>rophetic talent, ta 
bring them upon the patient. The f rinciples of 
this art are extremely precise. If the pulae it 
itrong, thelcidneys are diseased ; if it has any re> 
lemblance to the pecking of a bird, the patient will 
die the following morning between the hours of ten 
and eleven. The medical science of the Chines* 
is confined tothis art of predicting falsehoods by 
the pulse, and to the knowledge of some ample 
medicines which the son inherits from the father, 
and which, in the hands ofsuch fools are naturally 
all, without exception, specifics. 

A judgment of their military knowledge may be 
formed from the circumstance, that their armjes are 
always accompanied by a man of extraordinary 
learning, to whom all the generals are subordinate. 
Whea'tiie army ii on a march tbU sage continuei 
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in the midst of it. But when aa engagement ii 
liketj to take place, he instantly posts himself a 
day's journey in the real, that on the one hand he 
may be near enough to give orders, and on the 
vther, that he may be the first to nin away. 

The Chinese have been much extolled for their 
ipirit of invention in the aits. There is not, how- 
«ver, a Chinese artisan capable of producing a good 
musket; for H is but a few years since matchlocks 
were in general use, and they were unacquainted 
with tkeme of flints. They have not yet learned 
Itow to mend a watch that b out of order. " It is 
liead," they say, and immediately exchange it for 
s living one. They lay claim to the invention of 
mustc and imagine they have brought that science 
to perfection ; theirs is, however, so bad as not to 
tieserve the name of music, and it is said to be even 
worse than that of the French. As to their paint- 
ing, the colors are lively, but the execution is stiff, 
spiritless and absurd ; they distort their own coun- 
tenances, and give themselves the most grotesquv 
forms, although, excepting their bellies, they are 
not bad ^ores. Their aversioa to European ta- 
-shions is insurmountable. Tfiey gaze with astonish- 
ment at the structure of European vessels, and con- 
sider it an insult if you propose them as models for 
their imitation. It was not without the greatest 
difficulty, thattfieir architects cmild be prevaikd 
upon to build the church formerly belonging to the 
Jesuit* in the imperial palace at Pekio, after the 
model brought from Europe. Their poetry is iwi- 
pid in the highest degree, neither exciting the 
imagination nor affecting the passions. They aru 
■laid to have been the inventors of the drama, but 
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in this they have not advanced beyond the first 
step. Their contempt of other natioDS is so great, 
that they will not adopt European inTentions, let 
their utility be cvw so apparent At the confla- 
gration in Canton, they suHered great part of the 
city to becomumed ratherthanaccept of the assis- 
tance of the English seamen belongingto Ansou't 
iquadron. 

. On the other hand the Chinese are «aid to have 
understood all the arts of essential utility, on which 
the Europeans so highly value -themsdves, four 
thousand years ago, before (-.e could either write or 
read. But the authors who advancethis assertion 
have forgotten to inform us what were the arts of 
etsential utility which flourished among the Chi- 
nese, when th^ were ignorant of those of hunt- 
ing and fishing, when they could neither provide 
themselves with subsistence, clothes norJodging^ 
for according to their own confession, they were not 
only utter strangers to all these things during the 
imaginary reign of the emperor Fohi. but even a 
thousand years later they were perfect savages, till 
the Egyptians taught then to write, and introd need 
among them their customs and their laws. The 
reply to this is: " Dispute as long as you please, 
concerning the foui^een emperors antecedent to 
Fohi : yourcanils will always terminate in the proof 
that China was at that time extremely populous, 
and that its inhabitants were subject to regular 
laws." Even the anuals of those enlightened times, 
which the viceroy Nien Hy iao asserts to be en- 
tirely fohulous, say, that the life of men in those 
ages was the same as that of the beasts ; that they 
foved about in the woods; that Uiev had their 
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women in common ; that they thought of nothing 
but eating and sleeping ; that they ate the feathen 
and hair of aaimids and drank their blood ; that 
their clothing consisted of raw skins, and that Fohl 
Snt taught them the arts of £shing and hunting. 
Notwithstanding this, it is obstinately maintained, 
that the Chinese were acquainted with the art of 
writing before they knew how to make bread, and 
that the history of those brilliaat ages has been 
handed down to us by men of learnbg of that 
rude period. 

But what renders the Chinese the most contemp- 
tible inmyeyesis the superstition which prevails 
among them, and which, when not required by 
religion, is a sure sign of weakness and ignorance. 
Teh in Tseng, the third emperor of the ninteenth 
dynasty has, in particular, branded hit memory 
with disgrace by the enconragement given, during 
bis reign, to every species of extravagance. It is 
notin the minds of the Cliinese alone that we find 
superstition and atheism combined. 

The most or^dinary occurrences are attributed by 
Ihe Chinese to the agency of evil spirits. They 
draw lots to decide whether they shall undertake a 
journey, whether they shall buy or sell, or marry 
their children. They take the utmost pains to 
discover the best situation for a house, the placft 
where to make a door, the most fortunate day for 
building an oven. They are equally solicitous to 
cbuse the most convenient mountain or hill for a 
burial place. Any superiority of understanding 
and talents, any rapid elevation to the rank of man- ' 
darin, any remarkable success in trade, is not as- 
cribed to a man's abilities, but to bis having chosen 
G S 
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a coniniodious tpot for the iiUeifnctit of his fore- 
fathen. 

The dominion of importon over weak minds is 
no where so powerful as in China; in no country 
are fortune-tellers and astn^ogers in higher eitima- 
tion. All the market-places and Mreets swarm with 
these people, who eren keep public shops and ex- 
hibit a sign of their profession. Scarcely an; busi- 
ness is undertakeo before they have been consult' 
ed, and in the eyes of their admirers the grossest 
impositions .bear the stamp of truth. A Chinese, 
who has been informed by a sooth-sayer that he is 
incapable of generation, will, as often as his wife is 
pregnant, iookvpon her as an adultress, and in 
consequence of this conceit, will rather embitter the 
life of a virtuous woman and torment himself with 
the galling idea of imaginary cuckoldom, than 
submit the matter to the test of sober reason. 

In the calendar, annually published with the ap- 
probation of the emperw by the tribunal of mathe- 
maticians, are to be ftmnd, besides the astronomical 
calculations, what days and hours are lucky and 
unlucky ; what days are most proper for being let 
blood ; the fortunate moment for obtaining a favor 
of the emperor ; the hours for honoiing the dead, 
for sacrifice, maniage, inviting friends aod in gene- 
ral for performiog all business, whether public or 
private. This calendar is in the hands of every 
person i in numbniess families it is the quintet 
tence of all their knowledge^ and his reverenced 
as an oracle throughout all Chiba. 

Amid all these egregious defects -and thb gross 
igDorance, the pride of no nation exceeds that of 
the Chinese. In their opioion tbey possess endow- 
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ineots aad salifications of which human nature is 
scarcely »u»ceptible. So excessively are they pre- 
judiced in favor of their customs and opiniona, that 
they are incapable of conceiving, how any thing 
can be right or true, which ia not customary among 
them or known to their literati, 

Thuatbe mo«t acanty attainments become a source 
of pride to a nation, which is conscious of no deli- 
elency in itself and can dtscoTcr no excellency in 
others, which considen itself as alone endued «Uti 
sight and iM other nations as blind. 
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OBtERVATIOHS OS SOME ADTAVTACES ARD 

OIBADVAMTAGES OF NATIOVAL PKIDX 

AmSIMa FROU IMAaiMARY 

BUPERIOHITT, 

Every philosopher wishes the prejudices of the 
rest of mankind at Terra del Fuego or at the devil, 
but is indulgent towards his own. It is, however, 
proper and necessary that prejudices should exist, 
as farasthej are beneficial. 

There is a national pride, which, though arising 
from mere prejudices, is productive of great politi- 
cal advantage. Self-love excites In. a nation hope 
and fear ; the latter preserves them from vices, the 
former inclines them to be self-interested and indus- 
trious. Self-love likewise engenders vanity, this 
produces a desire of elevation to a superior rank, 
love of ex pence, emulation, the arts, fashions, po- 
lished manners and good taste. Self-conceit and 
vanity are, therefore, follies of very great political 
advantage, because they are born with us and 
only expire with us, because their power never de- 
creases, and they assume the very appearance of 

The lore of our native country is, indeed, in 
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many cases, nothing more than the love of an an 
for bis stall. Yet, after an extended tour through 
Asia, Africa and the greatest part of Europe, the 
charming Lady Mary Wortley Montague, thought 
DC) mortal so happy as the English country sijuire, 
who takes it for granted that March beer is prefer- 
able to the wines of Greece ; who thinks ihat no 
fruits of Africa can shew such a beaulitiil, deep 
yellow as his golden pippii.s ; that the ortolans of 
Italy are uot such good eating as a Burioin of beef, 
and in a word, that there is no- real enjoyment of 
life out of Old England.* 



• However some may censure the lone of counlrj ■■ a 
senliment too narrow and selfish to be enlertsined by the 
phitotopbrrand ciliseti of the world, yet there are few Epg- 
liahnien, I think, who would not feel soiue correapondent 
emotion excited by the patriotic strains of K truly Sritiih 
bard, the Ute William Cowper: 
" England, wltb all thy faulti, 1 Iots thee niU 
My country 1 And while yet a nook is left 
Where English mindi and manners may be foDDd, 
Shall be constrained to love thee, Tbo' thy clime 
Be fickle, and thy year most part deform'd 
Willi dripping rains, or wilher'd by a frost, 
I woult) not yet eicbange thy sullen ikies, 
And fields without aftow'r for warmer France, 
With aH her tinei, nor for Ansonia's grove. 
Of golden ^itage, and her myrtle bow'n." 

The same Ideas are expreiwd, with less dignity perhajM, 
bat with equal beauty, by that child of Naluie, the amia- 
ble Bums, in the following tinea: 
" Their grovea a' iweet myrtle let foreign lands reckon. 
Where bright beaming sammers eiall the perfume ; 
Far dearer to me yon lone glen ol green breckan 
Wi' the bnm ncaliog nndei the lang yellow broom. 
G « 
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It slwayi affords pleasure to lee a people wbo 
Are food of themselves, who e\tol their coantry- 
nien, who preler the pradactlans of their own 
country to that of any other ; who esteem their owh 
nmters; who eiitertain the highest opinion of them- 
Klves and every thing connected with them ; and 
Ihu* are a> happy as it is possible to be either in 
imagination or reality, for bc4h are alike. X.et onr 
pJiilOEophy, therefoi«, ascribe it to extravagant 
ivejudices proceeding from education, if a Moor 
imagines that his country is the most delightful on 
the face of the earth, and that God took the trouble 
to create Ethiopia himself, but commissioned angels 
to make the other parts of the world ; if a Lap- 
lander seeks the terrestrial paradise among the 
mows of Norway ; and if a Swiss, as the acute Dr. 
SmoUet informs us in his travels, prefers the bare 
inountains of Solothum to the fertile plains of Lorn- 
bardy. Let us allow olhen to survey their native 
land with a partial eye ; let them, like the peasants 
in the vicinity of San Marino, imagine, that if any 
truly honest people exist in the world, it is they. 



Fu dearer (o nie are jon hnmble brown bowen. 
Where Ihe bluebell slid eowan lurk low]; nnwcii ; 
For (here ]i)|htlv tripping anung the wild ADweri. 
A liit'niQgthe linnet, aft wandcn mj Jean. 

ThoDghrieh ii the breeze of their gay lunn; valliu. 

And cauldCaleduDia'ibreezeDnthewave; 

Their iweet-icealed woodlands that ikirt the prond palace^ 

What are ihej 1 The haunt of Ihe tyrant and ilave, 

Th« Blave's tpicy foreiti and gold-bubbling fomtBiDt 

The brave Caledonian viewi wi' disdain ; 

He wandcM as free ■■ the wiiidi of faia Dountsina, 

Save lart't williog fetteri, the imiJei of hii Jean," T. 
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Let there consitief the oairow circle which bounds 
their horizon as the Itmits of ipK« ; let the wiie 
legislator be fflkd with astonishment on discovering 
a boundless expanse when be foacied himself at 
the end of ail things. Content makes happy t^ 
-tbers, citizens and subjects, even though thej have 
nothing but milk, cheese and black bread. 

So much may be said in favor of the pride pro- 
ceeding from imaginary advantages. It would bt 
a great extenuation of this pride and of the con- 
tempt with which it is accompanied, were it true, . 
that contempt diminishes hatred. It undoubtedly 
weakens that envy which is a dejection at the sight 
of another's happiness. He who enviet a rich man 
on account of his wealth, feels his envy diminished 
when he perceives that tins rich man is a fool ; he 
who enviesa professor on account of bis knowledge 
finds bis envy abated if he can persuade himself 
that this scholar's eruditlm is only equalled by his 
dulness. Hatred is a wish for another't misTortune. 
Our hatred of an enemy is proportionate to the in- 
jury we apprehend from bim ; though he may be 
contemptible in the highest degree, yet his power 
may be great ; we do not cease to bate him till 
this power ceases to have an infltience orer oar 
weUare. 

Nor among whole nations is hatred diminished 
by contempt. The Greeks equally bated and des- 
pised the Persians. The lower classes of christians 
took upon the Jews without exception as a people 
destitute of virtue and integrity, slaves of avarice 
and addicted to every species of villainy and de- 
ceit. They even almost consider it a religious duty 
and a meritorious work to persecute the Jews ; and 
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tbough they despJK tbeniv their hatred U not ttie 
Jess. No nation on earth hates and at the same 
time dispises another more than the English do the 
French ; every fbreigner who appean in the streetg 
of London, not dreseed iathe English fashion, runs 
the risk of being pelted with mud, on the supposi- 
tion that he is a FYenehroan.* On athousand occar 
sions the French have retaliated this contempt. 
Their sentiments towards the English' may be col^ 
lected from all the French nairatives of the military 
achievements of thm valiant rivals, and even from 
the JumoavilU, an heroic poem, with which re- 
venge and national hatred inspired the muse of M. 
Thomas, one of the most brilliant geniuses and 
most upright men in France, who makes as much 
ado about the accidental death of eight Frenchmen 
by the fire of a fort, as if it had been another ma»> 
sacre of St. Bartholomew. In the same mannei' 
the French and the Spaniards hate each other not 
less cordially for their reciprocal contempt. Dur- 
ing the campaign of 1716 in Italy, these allied na- 
tions manifested the bitterest animosity against 
each other, to the detriment of the service on which 
they were engaged. At Hospitalelta a Spanish 
regiment of horse even attacked in broad day a 
regiment of French cavalry, whose quarters were 
separated from theirs only by a high road. 

• It i« ainiost unotceaMrj to remark, thiit though thii ob- 
■eivtitiaa oa the condticl of llie popalace of London migbt 
bare been correct «I the lime the author wrote, yet it i> by 
no means applicable al (he present day, when it may with 
truth be averted, (hat icarcel j any nation is so dislinguisheil 
for ihe liberality of it! sentimeuti lonaidi foreigaeti as tbe ' 
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The hatred of a nation against foreignere is often 
%>( great disadvantage to that nation in general, 
■when its aversion extends to all others. Even in 
England the unnatural antipathy of those- islandera 
to the natives of at) foreign countries is accounted 
one of the greatest obstacles to the peopling of the 
vast possessions of that power in America, by which 
the prosperity and durability of its commerce would 
be augmented and ensured. 

The contempt proceeding from religious pride is 
attended with much more dangerous consequences. 
Whoever imagines, that another cannot possibly be 
a virtuous man -who does not believe all that he be- 
lieves; whoever condemns all those whose way of 
thinking in religious matters docs not correspond 
with his, will naturally be an enemy to the greatest 
part of his species. The inevitable result of pre- 
possession in favor of the infallibility of his church 
s intolerance ; and the tatter, on the other hand, 
engenders the numerous swarm of troublesome pre- 
judices, which, like the myriads of insects in hot 
countries, buzz about the ears <^ every man not 
provided with the armour of philosophy, in order 
to torment him with their slings. As long as 
he hopes that the whole world will at last be 
brought to profess one religion, so long he considers 
it a duty incumbent upon him to promote the great 
work of conversion. For this reason the wanderer 
is not suffered to live in peace ; for this reason the 
saint, who fancies that he dwells among the damned, 
is ever ready to invade the prerogative of Satan ; 
and for this reason the gospel of the God of peace 
is promulgated by sanguinary priests, by military 
force, by the gallies and the wheel. 
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By such notions have the mindS' of men in all 
^ei been inflamed, Orlhodmc aealets wtre the 
original authors of atl heresies ; and the more blind 
and the more furious they were, so mueh the more 
their persecutions- tended to augment the Dwnber 
of the heretics. Monks took the mistal in one 
liaBd and graspeda banner in the other: whole hosto- 
of planderen distinguished by white crosses, sold 
their possessions that they might ravage those of the- 
unbelievers; forsook tb^ wives to violate those of 
otherS) and under the conduct of the monks repair^ 
ed to distant climes, where, stained with the blood 
of infidels, tbey might seek a grave in more holy 
grottnd. The crusades swept away two millions of 
combatants, and they were undertaken in the true 
spirit of the Koran, by which war is tenned a sacri- 
fice of pOMD and property for the c<Hiqiiest and 
extemiioation of iniidels, and hr the confirmation 
and extension of the true faith ; by which the Turk» 
are taught that those do not diewhofall in a reli- 
gious war ; that God delights in the blood shed for 
retigion, were it only a single drop ; and that to de- 
fend their frontiers hot one night agabst the infi- 
dels is more pleasing to the Deity than a fast of two 
months. 

Pride alone is a stranger to toleratioit. It irritates 
the minds of men by its attempts to compel them to- 
think like itself. This is the true soarceof religious 
zeal, of that presumptitous desire of ruling over the- 
conscience. It has been remarked that, in ordinary 
disputes, self-conceit and obstinacy are never car- 
lied to the extreme, because each is senable that he 
'is liable to mistdces; whereas in religious ccmtro* 
versiei each bejug coniinced that Jus opnion is 
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lB(aleia*a of i«li|iafd pride. 

right, is tilled with itKlignation against those, [\riio, 
instead of changing their way of thinking, striTe 
to compel him to alter hta. PresumpticMi and the 
spirit oF persecution engender that rigid, mspicioui 
.and inquisitorial method of proceeding, even againft 
penong profeasing the same tenets — a system which 
instead of permitting a fair examination, requires 
absirfute submission; according to which truth, li- 
berty and science would at length be exterminated, 
hy the orthodox xealoti among the protestant di- 
vioeg, were they not occasionall)' to meet with a se- 
vere check in their furious career. 

Religious pride alone makes Hs faith a law, as- 
•eribes its own intolerant opintoiit t« the supreme 
being and proclaims its system to be the cause of 
<5od. If deficient in argument or strength of lungs, 
pride, env^, rapacity, ambition and misanthropy 
assume the mask of fanaticism, and in the name of 
ithe Lord ^rpetrate deeds of infernal atrocity. 
This accounts for the ant^ance, the ardor, the vio- 
lence and rancor of the Greek sectaries, wbaffaeught 
Ihemtelves polluted by speaking to a bereric, or 
living with him under the same roof ; who, for this 
reasofi, taught the subjects of the Greek emperors, 
that princes who, in their opinion, were rebels 
against God, could not be chosen by Providence to 
reig« lOver them. On this account so many ser- 
vants of the God of peace recommended to 
temporal nilera a tyrannic compulsion and an in- 
flexible rigor in matters of religion. From this 
cause Ihe most malignant principles shone forth, in 
all the splendor uf the ignorance prevailing in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth century, in the pastoral let- 
ters of the Apoctle of Cracftw, 
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Since the mild invisible kiDgdom of another 
world, was converted into the most arbitrary despo- 
tism in this world, the christian religion, perverted 
by priests, has rendered mankind cruel, mercilesi 
and sanguinary. It armed -them with fire and 
sword. It stimulated princes to convert the world 
into a hell, and in the name of a God of mercy to 
persecute and torment those whom they ought to 
have treated with Jove and compassion. The Sa- 
yior did not teach a religion that is arrogaiM and 
tyrannical, that inspires men with a spirit of perse- 
cution and murder, a doctrine like that which ani- 
mated the gentle Jesuits (those Janissaries of the 
Holy See, as they were termed by Pope Benedict 
XIV,) when they endeavored to please the Almighty 
by incessantly proclaiming that heretics ought not 
to be spared. It was not for the sake of the religion 
of Jesus that the Spaniards subdued America, 
though, under this pretext, they depopulated a 
country as extensive as Europe, and murdered be- 
tween twelve and fifteen millions of men, for no 
other reason than Jiecause they possessed gold, 
which they did not e-ven refuse to surrender to these 
blood-thirsty invaders. Yet, in the fervor of their 
devotion each of these Spaniards Jiung up thirteen 
of the benevolent Americans, who had one day 
hrought them a supply of provisions; and tlHsatro^ 
city was committed in honot of Christ and his 
twelve disciples I 

Beligious pride is the cause of that theological 
zeal which christians of all denominations manifest 
for tbe-tenets of their church, ofthe obstinacy with 
which they maintain them, of the shouts of exulta- 
tion which they raise when a wanderer is fedaiwed. 
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eimdncB of lellfloiu pride to ill ovi defecB. 

or wheii an adversary is refuted or brought to a re^ 
cantation. On theM grounds they imagine them- 
selves to be genuine and zealous christians. But a 
great genius of the present age, M. Besewitz, a 
divine of Copenhagen, enquires ; " Whether they 
maaifeat the Bame^eal in correcting the sins forbid- 
den in the gospel as in refuting'the errors that mili- 
tate against it? Whether it is not more frequently 
the case, that on other occasions they betray a total 
indifference towards the most important interests of 
Christianity? Whether they do not remain quiet 
spectators, or purposely wink at the mest flagrant 
crimes committed in their presence ; whenthe doc- 
trine of Jesus is more dishonored by the misconduct 
«f christians thftn by an erroneous proposition ? 
Whether they theuHelves i1o «ot manifest as much 
ardor in the gratification of base desires, « seal in 
the penecution of heterodox opinions?" 

According to this doctrine, he who, in Italy trans- 
gresses in the most trifling degree against the laws 
of the church, is loolied upon as for more culpable 
than the man who is guilty of the most atrocious 
violations of nature and morality. An assassin or 
adulterer will more easily obtain the forgiveness of 
the church, he will sooner be admitted into society, 
he will experience more tenderness and indulgence 
than the wretch who, without especial permission, 
should presume to eat a pigeon on a Saturday. 
Such an one is shunned and abhorred by all as a 
monster, because he is almost considered as a here- 
tic, and of all sins, heresy ii, in Italy, accounled-the 
most detestable. 

I'he reciprocal hatred and contempt of christian 
SQctsis.in general a couiequeace of the itupidi^ oc- 
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cationed by a bad educatioii. Youth, in chrittian 
counttiea, are taught to condemn nhat in malurer 
^ears they cannot but excuie. In their tender 
heart* are planted the baleful seed* of averuon, dis- 
cord and detestation ; they are initnicted to brand 
as idolaters or to curse as heretics, those whom, ia 
the age of reason, tb«y embrace a* brethreD and 
fellow christians. 

Tie more a sound judgment atteadt to the ei-> 
aentiaH of chiistianity the more clearly it perceivea 
bow extremely ill-grounded and absurd are the 
prejudices cherished by all weak minds among the 
Protestants, against the members of the Romlsli 
church, and by all the weak minds belonging to 
the Catholic church agamit the ProtesUnts. Tlie 
common people among the latter are quite astonish- 
ed to hear that a Catholic should act with genero- 
sity towards a Protestant, when they see that the 
highest regard, the sincerest friendship subsist bo 
tween persons of the two religions. Tfae populace 
at Toulouse believe that it is an established law 
among the Caivinists to strangle any of that religion 
who goOTcrto the Catholic church. Conformably 
to this idea, the parliament of Toulouse caused the 
ag*d, innocent Calas to be broken on the wheel 
only because he «a* a Calvinitt, and because his 
ion had hanged himself in a fit of despondency, 
without entertaining any idea of changing his relt- 
gion. It is not indispensably necessary, in more 
mature years to have forgotten what we too often 
learn in our youth implicitly to believe, to perceive 
that it is possible to remain true to our religion, 
without wondering that others should continue sted- 
/ast to thein; thxt aothing lends k> strongly to 
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unite the minds of men as when each is at liberty to 
think what he pleases ; that in a world where error 
and not truth is the portion of the multitude, God 
■will judge the heart and not the understanding ; 
that we are all children of one father and heirs of 
hi« promises if we believe what we can and live ac- 
cording to his precepts ; and that virtue with a 
rosary is as amiable as the virtue of him who makes 
no difierence of daysorof Ibod, 

Let us now proceed to notice some other imagi. 
nary excellencies. Men might very often be free 
if they pleased ; but they forge shackles for them- 
selves, still boast of their liberty and render them- 
selves ridiculous. The political constitution of a 
country or ofa city may be free, and yet the minds 
of its inhabitants may be enslaved. Under a repub- 
lican government he who only consults his interest, 
and speaks wifh freedom in such cases only where it 
cannot be detrimental to himself or his family, is 
very often a slave who transgresses the dictates of 
his conscience, who violates his oath and his duty. 
The patriots in a republican city should not, there- 
fore, boast of their liberty, particularly if most of 
them have, like wild cats, attacked a stranger tooth 
and nail, because he has publicly demonstrated, that 
in scientific matters the son of a burgomaster may 
commit a mistake. 

■The proud conceit of imaginary valor, power 
and importance tends in a surprising degree to per- 
vert the notions of a nation concerning other people, 
and is to their historians an inexhaustible source of 
patriotic falsehoods. Few writers are sufficiently 
on their guard against that partiality, which magni- 
fiM the good qualltitis and successes of our nation. 
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aod shewi us in miniature tlie advantages obtained 
over it by other nationi. 

Pride arising fkim ignwance of foreign affaln, 
deprives a people of all the advantages resulting 
from an Hcquaintance with the improvements of 
other nations. They thoughtlessly Hx their vacant 
eyeson the ground on which they tread, they shield 
themselves behind impenetrable prejudices against 
all useful innovations, and thus remain perpetuall;^ 
fettered by that political superstition, which is so in- 
separably connected with what has no other merit 
than antiquity, and which preclude* the introduc' 
tion of every useful ioventioo that js yet unknown 
among them. 

The pride arising from ignorance in general, is 
the surest mean of remaining in ignorance. No- 
tliing appean worth knowing to him who thinks 
himself acquainted with all that is useful ; arts 
and sciences must be at a total stand in a nation,' 
which imagines that it ha* attained the ne plut 
vltra of improvement. This foolish presumption 
obstructs the progress of knowledge even in nations 
which are the best organized. Tf^e French de- 
fended the opinions of Descartes long after his vor- 
texes, his elements, his theory of light and his ro- 
.mance on man had been refuted. Attraction, the 
divei^ency of rays, the circulation of the blood, and 
inoculation, were likewise subjects to. which nation- 
al pride long blinded their eyas. They would not 
have vindicated the vortexes of Descartes but (or 
that vicious habit of preferring whatever is French 
to every thing of foreign production. 

.We, however, live in the dawn of a great revolu- 
tToD, in the days of a second separation of light from 
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tmporunt nnlDtion in iiahlk opiniiM. 

darkne«9. In all Europe is observed a second re*i- 
val of souDd genie and sober reason. The doudi 
of error and of fear are dispersing ; weary of their 
Idng confinement, the people are throwing off the 
sbackles of ancient prejudices to resume posses- 
sion of the lost privileges of reason and of liberty. 
The light that is every where diflfused, the philoso- 
phic spirit that is every where gaining ground, the 
defects they have shewn in the present mode of 
thinking and the attacks that have been made on 
tbeprejudices of the timet, are producing a boldnesi 
of opinion, which often degenerating into licen- 
tiousness, will cost some their small portion of li- 
berty, many their property and others their lives. 
This revolution, if conducted o'ith political wisdom 
and due submission to the laws, promises great im- 
provements to our age and to prove the death-blow 
9f barbarism. The useful part of the sciences is no 
longer a mystery confined to a few pedants. The 
philosophers of all nations communicate thelrdisco- 
Teries in their native languages ; they now under- 
stand the art of rendering intelligible the most ab- 
stract-truths; on all the important concerns of man- 
kind books are daily published which move the 
heart and enlighten the understanding. Every 
thing, is submitted to the test; everything is in 
fermentation and announces a reformation in the 
philosophy of common life, which here and there 
approaches with slow steps, but sometimes suddenly 
bursts forth like the radiant sun from behind the 
douds. Even at Vienna and in all the Catholic 
countries of Germany, the spirit of philosophical 
research begins to soar with bolder flight. It is 
seen bursting from the strong holds of indolence 

B » 
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and stupidity and rising superior in countries where, 
ID the dreary abysses or darkness, prejudice and 
ignorance, superstition sat entiironed. A fweigner, 
a man of leiter^, rep^iired some years since to Swit- 
zerland, with the intention of aeltling in a country 
whose inhabitants enjoyed the liberty of thinking 
as they pleased. After a residence of ten days at 
Zurich, he set off for Portugal. 

AwaJie and read is the best maxim for removing 
prejudices against nations with which you are unac- 
quainted. We shall feel the less contempt for each 
other the more we communicate either personally 
or ID writing. The sciences implant in the most 
hostile nations a spirit of harmony and mutual 
good-will, cUminish the national hatred which con- 
tracts the soul, overthrow the barriers of self-inter- 
est and jealousy, expand the reason, impart a more 
tranquil serenity to the mind, and more candor to 
our opinions of other nations. All the learned are 
members of one republic, which, notwithstanding 
the inequality that must necessarily prevail, admits 

It is not above forty years since a stranger who 
should have ventured to mention an English trage- 
dy or comedy in good company at Paris, would 
have been the object of general ridicule. Now, 
however, the most sensible of the French are ready 
to admit, that it is to these hardy islanders the world 
is indebted for the best systems of morals and of 
politics ; that their studies were directed to the 
welfare of the state and the prosperity of the na- 
tion, while the French devoted all their attention 
to work) of wit ; in a word, that the English 
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equal them in genius, surpass them in energy, and 
are behind them in nothing but in taste. 

There are some German works, which. If well 
translated into English, would greatly diminish the 
contempt of the Germans, which is manifested by 
that nation. In France, the Swiss will no longer 
liear the sarcasm that a poet is ai rare an animal 
among them as an elephant at Paris; perhaps even 
in England it may now be admitted that a native 
of Switzerland is capable of thinking. The period 
of our want of reflection is principally confined to 
those devout times, in which, though public stews 
were established in the city of Bern, yet, by the 
patriotic advice of Thiiring Frickart, apostolic doc- 
tor and secretary to the republic, the caterpillars, 
which in 1479, committed great ravages in our can- 
ton, were cited by a judicial notification before the 
ecclesiastical tribunal of the bishop of Lausanne ; 
who, with the other fathers of the church, after a 
solemn hearing of the plaintiffs and defendants, ex- 
communicated the caterpillars in the name of the 
Holy Trinity ! 

Even the philosophers of the once credulous king- 
dom of Spain begin to acquire reputation by their 
enlightened reflections on the most critical points. 
Father Isla, a Spanish Jesuit, some years ago wrote 
a novel, entitled : " History of the celebrated 
Divine, Gerundta d! Canipazas, otherwise called 
Zotes," (blockhead). ]n the character of the 
reverend brother, Gerundio, are combined all 
imaginable extravagancies, follies and caprices 
which disgrace the ecclesiastical orders in Spain. 
In twenty-four hours the whole editiT>n of the first 
part was sold ; it involved the author in the utmost 
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misery, a strong pioof that Ibe nation ap|)rove(l of 
his performance. 

The more sensible part of mankind seem to be 
gradually relin^jishing those opinions which sepa- 
rate them from each other fix those which tend to 
unite them. Beligious toleration is every where re- 
commended to princes ; and the more a sovereign 
is in want of money, the more willingly he compliM 
with all the precepts of philosophy, if they tend to 
augment his revenues. The English laws towards 
catholics are so mild, that they are suffered to 
posses) considerable influence over the election of 
representatives in parliament, to retain tbeir mass- 
houses, to have uuml>erless priests and naisslonariet, 
and to enjoy the liberty of making converts. The 
elector of Meatz has lately founded at Erfurt a pro- 
testantcollege, for the study of divinity. Foreigners of 
all religions have long been tolerated at Bome,an ac- 
count of the money they expend in that city; they are 
not molested on account ol their faith, nor are they 
required to conform to any iudividual ceremony of 
the Romish church. The people, who on thif sub- 
ject think like the holy father, merely say of them 
with a smile: " What a misfortune it is (hat these 
people do not t>elieve in God." Controversy is, at 
the present time, a field bat little cultivated, parti- 
cularly as there are protestants who make no scruple 
to acknowledge, that the most enlightened systems 
of polemical divinity are nothing more than a col- 
lection of the foibles of the human understanding ; 
and catholics who forgive a protestant, otherwise of 
respectable character, if he does not consider it as 
absolutely true, that the archangel Michael reads 
mass every Monday in heaven. 
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CoMequencrt of ftlK niHkmi nf Iwfior eimpltlied. 

The arrogaDce of national prejudices haa jomo- 
what abated, lince nations have become less puncti- 
Mom in their false notions concerning the point of 
honor. A ludicrous example from the history of 
myowncouotry will elucidate this truth. If we com- 
pare the notions at that time entertained by our 
nation of its honor, with its [»«3ent ideas. In the 
year 14S8 the confederates were invited by the city 
of Constance to a shooting match. At the conclu- 
tion a native of Lucnn agreed with a citizen of 
Constance to shoot for a wager, and the former 
throwing down a small piece of money coined at 
Berne, the latter applied to it some term of derision. 
This was resented by the citizens of Lucern, who 
immediately stimulated the whole confederacy to 
make war upon Constance. The patriotic Lucera 
was the first to arm, and in conjunction with Un< 
terwaldeo invaded the Thurgau, took Wrinfelden, 
because its possessor was nearly related'to the of- 
fender ; and obliged the inhabitants to raise a con- 
tribution of two thousand gulden. The other con- 
federates likewise prepared for war. The troops of 
fiern were actually on their march, and they did 
not lay down their arms, till the city of Constance 
made the Swiss a compensation of three thousand 
Rhenish gulden for their injured honor. 

In this enlightened age nations will not be guilty 
of such outrages from false notions of honor, except- 
ing interest ceases to be the bond that connect* 
them. Newton, indeed, will often be called an al- 
manac-maker, andMcHitesquieu a blockhead, if the 
French and the English continue tu employ the ut- 
most exertioni to overwach one another in their 
American trade. Extreme arrogance, tkowever, 
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always goes hand'in-haDd with the most profound 
ignorance. None but the. most shallow Parisian 
looks upoD his fellow-citizens as the only rational 
beings in the world ; none but a Spanish eulogist of 
St. Boch exclaims in a lamentable tone from the 
pulpit : " How could heaven permit w great a 
•aint to be bom a Fienctunan i" 
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XhIS pride » notbing more thaD a just teiue of 
and value for the good, which we actually possess. 

There is no occasion to search for specious argu- 
ments to prove that the pride in question diliers es- 
sentially from vanity. Individuals and whole na- 
tions may in one respect be vain and in the other 
proud ; yet we frequently see vanity without pride 
and pride without vanity. The former is built 
upon imaginary Superiority, and despises all those 
things on which pride is grounded ; but the latter 
only values itself on what is valuable. The vain 
man is inflated with trifling advantages, the proud 
man exults only in important advantages. The 
vain man every where assumes the first place, the 
proud relinquishes bis lo every fool. The vain 
imagines that he distinguishes himself by his table, 
his dress, his equipage and attendants ; the proud 
trusts for fame to his merit. The vain is actuated 
by talie notions of honor, the proud by the princi- 
ples of true honor. The vain man loves to exerciffi 
his caprices towards his inferiors, the proud prefers 
to encounter his superiors. The vain offends by fab 
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folly, the proud by his good sense or his virtue. 
The vain is susceptible of every species of meaa- 
ness, but the proud is incapable of any. The vain 
it ioflated very often, but the proud is elated ooly 
during any little ebullition of his pride. The vain 
man continues under every form a fool, the proud 
becomes so from vanity when he canvasses for fame 
and honor, when he demands of the world as a tri- 
bute what it bestows only as a voluutary gift, when 
he seeks to obtain this meed without delay from 
those who imniediately surround him. 

All pride, without exception, is reprobated from the 
pulpit, often without judgment and consequently 
without effect ; but on the other hand by two of 
the greatest divines, Spalding and Sterne, with im< 
pressive energy. It will readily be perceived that I 
here coDsider men less as they should be, than as 
they are ; that my principal object is to state the 
various relations of pride according to its nature.and 
therefore first to describe man according to his na- 
ture, then to class the several phenomena observed 
and to explain their causes and effects. This exami- 
nation proves, that there are two kinds of pride, and 
many species of each kind ; that the observer sltould 
not confound these two kinds as is commonly done, 
and that that language must be poor indeed, which 
has no term to express the consciousness of one's 
real wwth. 

This consciousness is implanted in the nature of 
man, though the great power of self-love does not 
always permit us to form a just estimate of our ex- 
cellencies. The sense of internal dignity, oonsider- 
ed by Pythagoras as the greatest incitement to vir- 
tue, is a guard vrhich tbc author of our nature baa 
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. placed within ui to suppress every low patsitm, 
eviry base desire, all that is unworthy of the dimity 
of our souls ; aud, which is particularly deserving 
of notice, it is a constant endeavour to extirpate our 
vices. No vicious, nicked, or dangerous thought 
will arise nithiu us, if we feel this respect for our- 
-selves; if, according to its suggestions, we try all 
our inclinalions at the tribunal of reason ; if we are 
mistrustful of ourselves. It icarcely seems powhie 
that the *ense of the beauty and dignity of human 
nature, in which all moral virtue finally terminates, 
can subsist, without this respect towards one's self. 
A man possessing this sense must necessarily tove 
and value himself, but only in as fit as he is one of 
those who partalie of this conscious dignity. Self- 
respect is a restraint on every vice. To a licentious 
clergyman we exclaim: " Hecollect the profession 
' to which you belong :" a civil magistrate, vrhose at- 
- tention to petitions is proportionate to the sums put 
into his hand by those vtut present them, is remind- 
ed that he sits on the seat of justice. During the 
. last war at the attack of two, three, or four batteries 
behind each other, the soldiers were a thousand 
times told to remember that they were Prussians. 
To every vicious character we ought incessantly to 
Kpeal; " Remember the iiigh destination of man." 
T^e consciousness of thereat worth of one's nation 
is the national pride arising from real advantages, 
and Ibis pride is a political virtue of great impoi^ 
tance.' A sense of the greatness of our fore-fathers 
is arootiveto imitate them ; the participation in the 
fkme of a people for arts and sciences excites a desire 
. to increase that fame ; the conviction that they live 
. under a good goversment endcait the country to its 
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inhabitants and Becurea the fidelity of the inhabi- 
tants to tlie country. 

The just pride of a nation therefore arises from 
the domestic advantages It enjoys, but not alwaya 
from the consideration which these advantages pro- 
cure it amiHig foreign nations. This consideration 
is courted only by the vain and not by the free. 
The English are not vain, for they give themselves 
little concern about the opinions of others, and even 
when honor is the motive of action, instead of dedu- 
cing this motive from the judgment of the rest of the 
world, it is sufficient for them to deserve the appro- 
bation of their own minds, or at most that of their 
countrymen. Vanity has, therefore, no farther 
share in this Icind of pride, than as it is imagined, 
that the reputation of a country exalts each indivi- 
dual belonging to it in the opinion of foreigners. 

Pride grounded on real advantages, with proper 
limitations, may be a germ of the most exalted sen- 
timents. A man unacquainted with his own pow- 
ers, or who is notactuallyanimatedby a just know- 
ledge of bis own worth and a ceFtain noble confi- 
dence, is unable to withstand severe trials, and con- 
sequently incapable of any great undertaking. He 
who entertains no regard for himself will scarcely 
obtain general esteem. . He alone has a high sense 
of the dignity of human nature, who knows how to 
value himself oil what is deserving of respect, who 
never ceases to manifest towards others that genuine 
philanthropy which results from modesty of charac- 
ter. The best-grounded pride degrades itself, if it 
treats with contempt any thing not deserving of 
contempt ; and the most just self-esteem is insuffer- 
able when it retuicttootbereft due portion vf regard. 
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Envy is incompatible with a noble pride, though it 
by no means proceeds from contempt, notwith- 
standing the industry with which it strives to ren- 
der the envied object contemptible ; for it betrays 
only a fear of being excelled, A generous mind 
derives nothing but pleasure from the contempla- 
tion of another^s merits ; it exalts itself in propor- 
tion to its acknowledgment of another's greatness ; 
leal merit is susceptible of emulation, but not of 
jealousy or envy. Shallow minds alone shun what 
bears thestampof excellence. An enlightened ge- 
nius never despises an idiot, being well aware how 
often he resembles him ; hut he despises a fool who 
affects importance only because he is an idiot. The 
virtuous man despises vice, but though he feels 
contempt for the vicious, he does not hate them. 
Modesty is the most fascinating ornament of fe- 
male beauty ; but with the noble pride of conscious 
merit, with a mind which requires of otiiers thai 
. honor ^id respect which it pays to itself, every fe- 
male of «xalted sentiments despises a heart that is 
insentible to her internal worth, aud loves her more 
for her beauty than for her virtues. 

But I now chuse a more lofty situation, and turn 
my eyes from the consideration of individuals to 
contemplate the different kinds of noble self-esteem 
in whole nations. 
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or TOK FRISB EXCITES IS A KATIOK BT 

THE KECOLLECTIOM OF TBB VALOE 

OF ITS ANCESTORS. 

Animated represeulationi of hardy eoterprizes . 
undertaken in defence of (heir country'i rights, 
make remote potterity proud of their forefathers, - 
give perpetual duration to hereditary valor, and 
ioapire the eflfemioate with heroic manners. 

The recollection of the valor which crowned the 
heads of our ancestors with ever-Bouiishitig laurels, 
ia a continual memento to us lo do nothing unwor- 
thy of their glory, and to believe ourselves capable 
of being as great as they. To emulate the virtuet 
of OUT ancestors, to equal their renown, and to re- 
new the period of their glury, we must recollect 
our descent, for the sake of the duties it imposes ; 
we must recollect our ancestors because tbey afford 
us examples; their deeds must he described and 
embellished with all the charms of rhetoric and 
poetry. We must never look upon their fame as 
an inheritance which we may enjoy in indolence; 
never give way to that impatient and jealous pride, 
which imagines that every thing must yield to a 
«ame, and which it indignant at the advantages of 
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superior merit. Our fbrefathen will then live again 
in their deKcndants ; the shades of the tiain then 
beckon ua away to the field of slaughter ; ruined 
monuments and ancient trophies are restored. Thii 
pleasing enthusiasm kiodles in every heart, not the 
vanity of little minda, but an ardor for noble di»- 
tinction, new zeal for the state, and a strong attach- 
ment to every national virtue. 

The nations of antiquity excited each other, by 
the r^ollection of the hertMsm of their ancestors, 
to vigilance in days of peace, and to intrepidity in 
times of exigency. " Your fathers," saj the Ci>« 
rinthians in Thucydidet, '' attained to virtue by 
tteep and rugged paths ; keep their example be- 
fore your eyes, and lose not by wealth and indo- 
lence what was acquired by labor and poverty." 
But the people were instructed not to be content 
with repeating the history of the achievements of 
their ancestors, which confer honor only on those 
who emulate, not on those who disregard them ; 
for it is more culpable to depart from great exam- 
ples which we ought to follow, than to be little 
when we have none. 

An>ong the Greeks every thing conspired to im- 
plantin every heart the. heroism of their ancestors; 
these principles, this mode of thinking were the 
instruments of their most illustrious actions. The 
sight only of the statues of Harmodius and of Arii- 
togitOR was sufficient to keep alive in^the Athe- 
nians the abhorrence of tyranny, and daily excited 
their gratitude towards those intrepid defi^nders of . 
thmr liberty. Those who had died for their i^iun- 
try were honored with a public funeral ; a stage 
wa> erected three days before and on it there- 
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mains of the deceased were exposed to view ; the 
republic provided for the children of those heroes 
till they attained to years of maturity. An ho- 
norable death raised the lowest Greek to a level 
■with the greatest commander ; their memory was 
perpetuated by the most solemn sacrificeB to the 
latest posterity, and their statues were placed beside 
those of the gods. 

Animated with these notions the Greeks marched 
to meet the enemy. Before the signal for battle 
was given they reminded each other of the achieve- 
ments of their ancestors, they called the spirits of 
the departed to be witnesses of the day, on which, 
emulating their glory, they were determined to 
conquer or to die. This resolution dissipated all 
fear, and led them with cheerful confidence to 
meet honorable dangers. The single battle of Ma- 
.rathon continued for ages to inspire the Greeks 
with a noble emulation of their forefathers. On all 
great occasions they were reminded of the count- 
less host ofthe Persians, and of their own little, in- . 
vincible band. The nervous eloquence of Demost- 
henes impressed this principle on the hearts of the 
Athenians, excited their hatred of the insidious mo- 
narch, inflamed their patriotism and their love of 
liberty, and inspired every mind with a desire of 
glory. With the same spirit the Lacedaemonians 
took the field ; their armies were small, bot Ihey 
were victorious. The present descendants of the 
Spartans are the most valiant ofthe modern Greeks, 
and they are free, f 

It was for the purpose of renewing the memory 
of their glorious ancestors, that Ages t la us chose to 
embark at Aulis, on his expedition against Asia. 
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When Alexander landed in that country to reduce 
it by fail arms, bj> lirst care ^m to revive the cou- 
rage of the Greelu by tbe memory of tbeir former 
victories over Asia, He went to Iliuin, visited tbe 
tombs of Ajax, Achilles and the othn- heroes who 
fclJ before Troy. He paid them the customary 
honors, performed races with his companions ruund 
the statue of Achilles, anointed it with oil and 
crowned it with garlands. " Happy youth I" he 
exclaimed, at tbe grave of that monarch, " who 
badst during thy life a faithful friend, and after thy 
death a Homer to sing thy achievements." Such a 
powerAil love of fame displayed with so much art, 
kindled the noblest emulation in every bosom ; 
Alexander sought to rival Achilles, and Us soldiers 
Alexander. These contlDuat coiiifiaritonsiaAamed 
their imaginations aud prepared their minds for the 
tnost hazardous enterpriies. 

" Bemember that ye are Bomans,"satd the com- 
manders of ancient Rome tg their legions. This 
-•hart address rendered them inde&tigable in the 
most difficult undertaking* and undaunted in the 
most bloody battles. Willi the recollection of the 
valor of their fore-&thers, and with the enthusiastic 
idea of tbe privileges and the future greatness of 
eternal Some, they subdued tbe world. 

The Arabs have to thi« day preserved their free- 
dom by their valor. In the course of so many ages, 
the Turks have not been able to reduce them to 
subjection. They still continue to extend, settling 
in different parts of Egypt without payingtribule to 
the Sultan or obeying his commands. Il is the re- 
membrance of their ancestors that cherishes ki them 
this l«ve of independence. From theli infaocj 
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tbey listen, in their tents, to the narratives of the 
heroic deeds of tlieir fore-fathen. Arabia resounds 
tfith songs in which the memory of these achieve- 
ments is transmitted to posterity ; and among these 
people the greatest of their poets enjoys 'as much 
coDgideration as the greatest of their heroes. The 
poetic pictures of valor from the golden age antece- 
dent to Mohammed, are said to be as energetic' 
and sublime as the best compositions of Greece and' 
Borne. 

These seeds of heroism flourished with still great- 
er vigor in the nigged north. Those nations of 
Scythian origin, who quitted the shores of the Ta- 
nais, to seek a more comfortable abode in Scandi- 
navia, who brought Sweden, Denmai^, Norway 
and itussia under the subjection of a Scythian- 
family ; whospread over al! Germany, and succes- 
sively filled Spain, Gaul and the whole western em-' 
pire 'with the clangor of their arms, had the same 
origin, the same laws, the same courage, the same^ 
love of freedom, thesame attachment to the customs' 
and religion of their ancestors, and the same con- 
tempt of death grounded on the hope of future felt- 
City. 

llie oHstoms and habits of these people combiited 
to impress on the minds of their descendants tber 
memoiy of the valor of -their fore-fathers. This 
desolating virtue was held by them in extraordi- 
nary esteem, and the love of war was deeply rooted* 
in their religion. The deified Odin instead of the 
pure and abstract notions of God introduced a doc- 
trine that was wholly sensual. He knew how to 
model the Woluspo, the code of the Scythian na- 
tioR, Bo-as-to accord with the notions of those people j 
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his paradise and his belt yfeTd solely calculated for 
tbeiDcrease of valor. In the rigid requisition of the 
utmost contempt of death his la^ exceed those of 
the Spartans themselves.* With the last gasp of 

* Odin «u ■ powerfDl chief of Ihe Western Scyifaian* 
wbo condneted » vtat body of Ihs Gein or Gothi from 
Aiiilio Scytbia to the north- viut parti of Europe. Senting 
himictf on Ihe Baltic sea, he eiEinded his cniiqueHi orer all 
Ihe couQtries borderiug upon it. Odia was Ihe kireiltot of 
Runic characters, ipsliluled maoj enceltent laws Bud regu- 
laliont, made the diHJnction of seanna and the diiislons uf' 
time, was an iniincible wanjor, a iriie legisUior, loved and 
obuyei daring life bjhis subjects, and after his dealt) adrir. 
ed as one of their principal deities, among whom he wailhe 
god of war. If Qdin did not introduce, lie at least cberish- 
ed Ihat lOartlul spirit which characterized the ScandiDaiians, 
among whaia it was a fixed and general principle, that alt 
who led lives of indolence nnd inaetirit}, and died Datiiral 
deatlu by sickness or old age, went into vatt lubterrBBCuus 
.caTes, dark and mirj, full ef noisome Tcptiles, and there tor 
eVer grovelled in endless stench and misery. Those on Ihe 
cnntrary who dcrroied ihenivWes to wsrhkc actinni and en- 
terpriiei, to the conquest of (heir neighbors and Ihe slaugh- 
ter of enemies, and either died in battle, or of violent deaths 
in bold adreatares, were inxaedistiilj conveyed to the nsc^ 
hall or palace of Odin, the god of wh, who alernaHy kepC' 
.Open houac for all sDch guesu, where Ihey were enter'taised' 
at eadless tHbles, indalging in p0rpatual baits and mirth, 
and carauilng in buwls made of the ikulla of their etxgHC^ 
they bad slam, according loth* nunbev of which, every one 
-_ .!.__ --"IS of pleasure was the mosthonoifld and (he 



In-Sweden there is still a place called Odin'sHall. ft it 
H great bay of the sea, enconipaiMd on tbree sides with steep 
and rugg«d rocks. la the times of Gothic paganiunmea 
who were eilber sick of diseasei, esteemed mortal or incur, 
able, or had grown infirnj with age, and were p^it all mill* 
lary action, feailng to die meanly and basely, as they 
Mteenedit, in tlieir beds, nsnilly caused themselves (om 

I a 
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the warrior were intimately connected all the re- 
wards which tilled the whole imaginatioD; and op- 
posed to feat not cooj refleclioD but impetuaus pa»- 

. Odin persuaded the Scandioavians that a happy 
immortality was granted ODty to those who, after the 
example of their fore-fatbers, died with weapons is 
their bands. To msb upon Ibe swords of the 
enemy, and to enjoy the promised reward were 
ideas which, according to his doctrine, nsturally 
resulted from each other. He taught them that 
felicity could be obtained only by the effusion of 
blood, and that a sick perMn ought on his death-bed 
to cause himself to be wounded, that he might ajH 
pear stamed rtith blood in the presence of his gods. 
Odin did what he taught ; and after his example^ 
the Scandinavians lought ■to attain the highest de- 
gree of happiness and pleasure in blood and death. 
" Our warriors," say their p«ets, " pant for death; 
they meet .it with transport ; though their hearts are 



brongbl'ti) th«iiR>iertpart oftbewfocki, wbence tbeypre- 
cipicuted thRmielrci into Iba mi, bopiii^ by the boldueu of 
■pcb t violent deatbito renew tbeir clum to adminion into 
tbe bftll of Odin, nhich tbey liad loM by faiUog (a die in 
combat and by amu. 

Odin ii mppoied to have floniiifaed eboiit icTentj yean 
befoie tbe cbriitiBii en. It wai not bjng afterwards that 
the DBtioDi over wbota lie ruled were tfaui cbaiacleriuil b/ 
the poet Lucan ; 

■ Popaloi quoi despicit Aictoi 

Felicei eraore luo, quos i[le limorum 
Haximoa bead utgetletbi melus, iniie mendi 
In femim meoi prooe Tirii, ■oiiuiqne capacei 
Hortii, etiguTumedllBne puceie titn. 
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pierced in battle, they fall, laugh, and expire."* 
Lodbn^, a northern chieftain, exclaims: " What 
new joys arise within me ! I am dying !' I heat 
Odin's voice ; the gates of his palace are already 
opened, and halAnaked maidem advance to meet 
me. A blue scarf heightens the dazzling whiteneas 
of their bosoms; they approach and present me the 
•Dul-exhilarating beverage in the bloody skulla of 
my enemies." f 

Among the Goths courage waa preferred to all 
other virtues ; they looked with contempt upon 
every thing else, but especially on vanity andmag* 
nilicence. Even their women learned the use of 
arms. A princess who with her own hand dispatch* 
cd a lover that had ventured to take an unbecom- 
ing Ireedom, acquired, by the deed, extraordinary 
respect. A young man could scarcely engage the 
affections of a female, before- he had given public 
proofs of bia courage. The son of a king durst not 
decline a duel with a peasant; that practice was 
approved by their religion, which taught that hit 
cause was just in whosefavor victory declared itself. 

These sentiments and these deeds were transmit' 
ted to posterity in the first melodious strains of the 
Scandinaviaa bards. They were repeated to the 
boys, that their youthful hearts might early learn to 

**'HereIi, laDghed'aod-expired"i*Ba«pitaphjiDeniiDned 
in inlcelandic Chronicle. T. 

+ Regn«r I«dbrog wai * king of Deamarli, celebrated 
U ■ Hflirior, I poet aiid a painter, who flonrished in the 
nintli centary. Ho wu mortally itang by ■ Kipent, bat 
befbie (he reoom Miwd upon hii titali he compowd a •out 
.in tha Ronic Ungoage, from which the eipreiuon* quoted 
bjtbeamliiciiaTeeilru^ed. X. 
1 3 
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Jkflow and lo imitate these henuc achievements. 
They produced in titeir miDdt the same wnadcrful 
effectM as i hope from the inunortal lajs of the Rraa- 
denbui^ Tyrtxus and the glowicg Etraiii« of hb 
Helvetic brother.* 

The tame spirit animated the ancient Germaos. 
Tbeir youth sought death that they might be cel&- 
lirated by their bards. He who had behaved witk 
the greatest valor, vfas, after his decease, reckoned 
among the gods; his descendants enjoyed the rank 
of princes ; presents were made and tracts «f land 
were given them ; and these they retained as long 
as they did not disgrace ttieir illustrious ancestor. 
The beauteous daughters of the Franks bestowed 
their affectioas only on the most valiant. To judge 
nf the merits of a lover and the ardor of bis passion, 
jt was necessary that he should tirst give theiuprooA 
of lu9 courage. ExceptiuR he had taken a certain 
nuraberof prisoners, or driven the enemy from some 
im^wrtant post, be had no hope of soccess ; the wo- 
men wishing ratiier lo see their lovers die on 1^ 
^>ot, than tuTD theii backs. Germany Tecouaded 
with the harsh din of arms. Over every tomb wav- 
ed the banaerof ceoows, and even ak the present 

• The Brandenbnrg Tymeai was Grpim, a celebrated 
OwawB peel, 111M17 of whom productions were eontpoacd 
ijuiingthe sefCB jicica' vui »itli the patriotic nuliT* of 
rouiing Iha enetgiei of his counlrjiuen in tlie deUcnce of 
tltcii Hvercigii and their oatiae Und, wliich appeared ou 
the point of Ireing laiiiiiilaled by a rotBiidaJile cuoitdencg 
of Che priocijial poweiB of Europe. B; lii* Helvetic biotber, 
ibe author 4oubdc9t ioleods to deiigntt* Lavalar, whswi 
patriotic tooff are nentioBcd with dciemcd c^vDCmlaltan 
in bit work on Solitade, T. 
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day the German patriot vHh iaward ti 
venes the fields where repose the remains of hb 
great fiirefathers, SDd the forests where their glory 
ttill hovers around the mossy oaks. 

Was it possible that, with Eucb BentimeotB the 
nortbem nations could be deficient in (hat noble 
self-esteem, which thdr laws, their religicm, and 
.their poets instilled by so many channels into their 
hearts? If their Others did not transmit to them 
the desire of milder glory, they however inherited 
the greateat examples of fortitude, which they trea- 
sured in bostHns glowing with emulation. 

Among the most valiant natttins, ju-ide in the mi- 
Jitary glory of their anceetors was the most power- 
ful incentive to courage. The children of the Huns 
were seized with a kind of frenzy at the relation of 
the achievements of their ancestors; and fathers 
even shed tears, when they saw they could na 
longer hope to rival their offspring. The Japanese 
were formerly a warlike nation, enterprising and 
fond of glory. Their most ancient families, were 
'distinguished by their noble and majestic demean- 
or ; all of them entertained the utmost contempt of 
death. The pride proceeding from the recollection 
al the glory of their ancestors was kindled in their 
icarlieet youth. Their education was calculated to 
instil into the tender minds of their children senti- 
ments of heroism and valor. Songs of war and 
victory were the first harmony that greeted their 
ears. At school they were obliged to transcribe 
■the works of their heroes and the history of those of 
their ancestors who had devoted themselves to 
death. 

it was the same pride that formerly enabled the 
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-Helvetic nation toitruggle with protracted dangeiS 
and to make head againit their nnmeroiis enemiet; 
■ handftil of rnslics procured it independence. The 
memory of the«e rustjca animated the hearts of the 
brave cilizeat of Bern at Laupen ;" determined 
xot to dMgrace the Helvetic name, this little band 
marched to the field : crowned with vine-twigs they 
chanted aongi in honor of the authors of their free- 
dotn, and totally routed their haughty foe. The 
memory of the«e ru*tic> overthrew the Austrian 
•force at Sempach ; the dreaded nobles fled before 
the knotty cluhj of the few Helvetiani rtbeir hetoie 
t[drit prevailed against luperior weapons, discipline 
and numbers.t The memory of these rustics in- 

• The battle af Lanpcin wis fought in the jm 1339. 
Tke fsTce of the coDfederate piincea uid noblra, whwe ob- 
ject wii to depriie Bern of ila privitegea KDd liberty, kr 
noDntf d to Iwentj thoaSBcd horse Bud fuot. The arm; of 
Ibe devoted citj wu encreaitil wilh the euiUaiice of iCa ■!• 
Jin te ail Ihouiend Gtb hnndied ; indiuch was the ipirit 
with which they attacked the inTndeia, that the laliei hnt 
in the eiiijagenieDt fifteen bundnd horao, and apwardiof 
three thouiand foot. T, 

+ The battle of Sempach wbi fought in the year 1386. 
Tfae AuBlrian artp; coniialedof 4000 choic* men ; Ibe num- 
tter of Ihe Swiu did not exceed 1300. It naa on thisoo- 
ciaion that Arnold Winkelried perforned a deed worthy of 
.the eaily times of Ihe Itomsn cepnblic. Perceiting that it 
mti impouiblr to breat the ranka of Ihe Aiutrians, who 
bad diamounted and formed a close bnttalion, presenting a 
■fivnt of iton, btiatline with pikei and lancea, he resolved lo 
sacrifice himielf for h» countiy. " M7 friends," tiikt be 
lo hia fellow-Bi^dieTa, " T am going lo give mj life as the 
price of victory. I only recommend my fuuily to your 
protection. Follow nw, and acl according tu what jou ie< 
me do." He immediately drew them Dp in the fonn af ■ 
wedge, and placing bunacLf at Ibeit bead, marched op to 
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Earned the hearts of the twelve hundred Sviw.who 
near Banil attacked an army of forty thousand 
French, killed a great part of them, and obstinately 
disputed the victory till they were all buried be- 
neath the burnPng ruins of a church.* I'he me- 
mory of these rustics glowed in the Bosoini of our 
forefathers, who drove the Burgundians from the 
field at Murten, like und scattered by the tempest. 
The metnory of these rusttci excited ihelt yet u^ 
pollsbed descendants to perform a thousand Im- 
mortal deeds, by which they secured the confidence 
of princes, the admiration of Europe, and peace 
with foreign powers. 

ThoB it appears that pride, grounded o» the re- 
membrance of the valor of ancestors, is to every 
nation a rich source of magnanimity and fortitude, 
and the surest preservative against degeneracy. 



■ mj for hit fbllowen to btCBk lAii iron philani. Tha 
enemy being entiimbtred bj Iheii annor, were completely 
defetled by the Swim, wrih tbe \an oC Leopold duke of 
AnMria, biinwlf, and ^buie hiK hia army. T. 

* Oul of then tweNe bnndred bnTc HeUetiani, wbu 
bad in the Snt initance defeated tha van of the French ai^ 
my, compoied of eightren chou»«nd men, only twelve ei- 
caprd. Tbeie were eonsideted by tbeir eo«ntrjnien a* oow- 
ardi who bad prcferted an ignaminions tile lo the gloiy af 
dying fot Ibeii country. T. 
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2jY this pride I mean that geaerous self-«Eteein 
entertained by a nation, which believes itself sus- 
ceptible of superior talents because its ancestors 
possessed them, or becau&e it actually displays those 

This self-esteem is the natural resultof high ideas 
of the arts aod sciences, and of their influence on 
the soul. By them the mind is expanded, its sphere 
«f action is enlarged, its mode of thinking is retined, 
xnd evpry spark of latent fire is elicited. The ge- 
neral errors of nations, their prejudices and their 
follies lie exposed to the enlightened genius ; 
he alone knows what is good and fair and true. 
As a celestial being looks down from heaven on 
this nether world, so he calmly looks down from 
his lofty station on those who still walk in darkness, 
on their errors and extravagancies, and on the tur- 
bulent tempests in the vale of life. The sciences 
inspire the mind with a just sense of its intrinsic 
merit, and £11 it with disgust of blood-besprinkled 
laurels. Darius was conquered and Asia was sub- 
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dued, whea Alexander wrote to Aristotle, his pre- 
ceptor, that " be would much rather surpass the 
rert of mankind in knowledge than in power." 
Some years before, when he visited CorintJi, iie 
said to Diogenes, as he itood before hia tub ; " Were 
I not Alexander, 1 should wish to be Diogenes." - 

These generous lentimeuts are excited in a whole 
nation, when it has produced a number of distin- 
guished persons. To a well-di^ioeed mind, the 
memory of the heroes who Uved for their country 
is not less dear than the memory ef those who died 
for their country. Every nation is'proud of ib li- 
terati, philosophers and^ artists, when, b; their 
death, they have paid their tribute to envy: &r 
those nations which pride themselves the moat ou 
their great men, are often the last to shew them re- 
ject wjiea living. None but those whose rcmai as 
are consigned to the peaceful tamb, whose preten- 
tions no longer clash with those of any other, can 
be expected to enjoy applause, unquatified by tn- 
Ty. With these limitations the fame of a nation 
inay justly be termed the sum total of the r^Nita- 
lioD, the mass at the genius and intellect ot all the: 
individuals of which it is composed. 

Men who have iustnicted their country by theic 
talents, who have invigorated it by their philoso- 
phy, wbo have adorned it by their genius, extend 
the fame of their nation to the most idistint coun- 
tries, and to remote posterity. Snatched from ob- 
livion by their works, their nobler part becomes the 
inheritance of all nation^ , and tuRtiaues to live and 
to operate, when they are no more. We admire 
the stamp of their great souls in these monuments, 
which they leave behind for our astontshmeat and 
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iDttniction. Inthese still breathea their genius-; in 
tbete itill burns the fire consecrated to their coun^ 
try; bythe«eit is communicated to the bosoms of 
those great men who succwd them. These may 
perhaps emit a spark that «hall re-^nimate their 
degenerate desceadaots, that shall Icindle the 
desire to regain their forf«ted inheritance, and 
■hall excite them, by the-ad miration of their former 
greatneM' to attempt its recorery. 

It wa* the opinion of the Greeks, that they were 
indebted entirely to Iheir men of learning for cod*- 
•olation m advenity, deliverance in dangers, Uie 
extension 4^ their fame, and the celebration of their 
achierementi. M«ny of the Athenians, who vere 
made daves in the unsuccessful expedition of Ni« 
cias in Sicily, owed their deliverance toEuripides 
whose verses they repeated to their masttrs. Their 
Men of genius were so celebrated, that one of the 
Persian monarchs, atan audience which be gave to- 
an ambassador from the Greeks, enquired, before 
the whole coHrt, after the health of the poet Aristo- 
phanes. Had it nor been for the father of poesy, 
Achilles and hia achievements would have been 
consigned to eternal oblivion. Raised to the throne 
by bis valor and his integrity, and-inibued with the 
spirit of the Greeks, Ptolemy Philadelphui cod- 
Terted his capital, Alexandria, into the seat of the 
tciences and of the arts. He fomnded the museum, 
the most ancient and the moat splendid temple ever' 
erected by any sovereign in honor of the sciences, 
and provided it with numerous teachers. Hemade 
it an asylum for perwcuted philosophers, and found 
in their applause a mrer path to glory tbao hm 
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proud predecessors, vho, with their ctoud-capt py* 
ramids, seemed to defy the ravages of time. 

At BcHne, to the desire of conquest succeeded 
an ardor for literary pursuits, and the passion for 
military glory gave place te-a deep sense of the va- 
lue of arts abd sciences. The arms of that power- 
ful nation had subdued Greece, but Greece was 
capable of evincing to the Romans that intellectual 
superiority exalts the slave above hn mastn*, and 
that this superiority may be attained far from vic- 
torious armies and the ruins of demolished thrones. 



submitted to the arbitrary will of one individual ; , 
satiated with blood, Ihe tyrant Augustus became a 
patron of the muses. Virgil repeated his verses to 
turn in the imperial palace, and when fatigued with 
reading, the first minister of state was directed to 
relieve him ; overcome by tbe divine strains of his 
ntuse, he beheld Octavia sink senseless by his 
side, while Augustus himself was moved to tears. 
Horace was. chosen by the same emperor for his fa- 
vorite, and Horace durst venture to refuse that ho- 
nor. In bis fatters Borne was still great in its men 
of genius; their fame was the glory of the state, 
and that glory was his pride. 

The admiration of those who distinguished 'them- 
selves by thdr genius, was, among the Greeks and 
Rwnans, the most powerful incentive to emulation. 
Ia the Ceramicum,* at Athens, were placed the 
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itatun of Hb most celebrated dtiiens. Greece wa» 
full of these iiKHiumenta. Their fame was ever pre- 
sent to the mind, and inflamed it with the dnire of 
(teserring the same hoixm. The graves seemed to' 
be opened, and the spirits of the dead to have re- 
toroed to the earth, to teach the jroath of Rome, in- 
the language of the immortats, the way to whafwa* 
nobk, excellent, and great ; w powerAil was th«' 
desire of honor, excited by the spectacle of the sta< ' 
toes of their renowned ancestors cm certain solemn 
occasions. 

A nation cannot be^ more powerfully stimulated 
ta the love of (he sciences and virtue, than when, 
• with generous pride, it »ees within its own bosom 
examples of this kind. Let every nation bestow 
the just tribute of regard on those by whom it 
is enlightened and amended ; let it tHHior their 
images and consecrate their memory, and every 
heart will glow with emulation to deserve the same 
bomage. ']'he pride arising from the idea of being 
superior in talents and undentanding to other na- 
tions was, therefore, particularly prevalent among 
the Greeks and Romans. 

Atearlyasthe time of Pericles, the learned men 
and the artists t^ Athens excited the astonishment 
of their neighbors. Pericles, who perpetuated the 
memcH^ of his heroes by the hand oif a Phidias, 
whose eloiquence raised the Attic genius to the 
highest degree of elevation, was the soul of Athens. 
It ti impossible to peruse the travels of Pausaniai 

■1 lemplea, pncticoei, Ihestiea, &c. and the other in the 
fiibiirbi, which, besides a public bunitflnce, cunlsined 
the Acftdemy and other ediflces. T. 
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diTOugh that beautiful country and not to be pens- 
(rated with the most sublime ientLmen>t9. 'The 
reader n transported with the descriptions of the^ 
numerous master-pieces, ke beholds every corner of 
Greece embellished with the choicest works of ar- 
chitecttire, «eulplure and painting, all of which 
display s manly and judicioin taste. Dorinji a 
long series of ages Greece produced great irren of 
CTery kind, wb», prompted by a creative genius, 
departed from' the ordinary track, and attained tty 
immortality by ways before new and untried. AU- 
rbeir sentiments and ideas breathed beauteous na- 
ture and glowed with tnilh ; regardless of all the 
conveniencies of life, they repaned to the rbmoteit 
regions to explore her charms, to increase thnT' 
](nowledge, and to improve their minds. The ves- 
tfges of their greatness, and the desire of eternizing 
Hreir name, left by the Komaiis in the three por- 
tions of the ancient world, together with the almost 
religious veneration for the nremory of their great 
meB, are as many evidences of their pride. 

Italy, England, and f ranee have been in modem 
timesthe most successful rivals of the Greeks and 
Romans, by the just estimate they have feriBed of 
their merit in the arts and sciences. 

The Italians are justly prond of their reputation 
ibr the arts and sciences. No sooner had the dtie» 
of Italy reared the banner- of freedom, than the 
light which had once illumined Greece penetrated 
the Gothic chaos. These revolutionc revived thtf 
arts and sciences, and produced immortal master- 
pieces of every description. Florence, liberal of 
the wealth derived from extensive commerce and 
flourisluog manufoctures, impelled by that deure 
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of fame which acccunpaiiies geniiM, and U Ihe pa- 
rent of great designs and splendid actions, was so- 
IJcitouB to attain to every species of distinction. 
At tbe restoration of the arts and sciences, Europe 
beheld the revival of those patriotic, political and 
martial virtves, whose sources barbarkm had so 
long dried ap. Before, and during the govemroeot 
of the MetUcis, Florence was equal t« Athens iu its 
meridian ^lendor. Italy, the land of priests, is 
the first of all the E^rapeao state* in which the fine 
arts have constantly fbuad objects for application, 
tupport, encouragement, and patronage. Thence 
have ever emanated the first sparks that announced 
and produced the UMNt brilliant light. The Fran- 
ciscan friar, exalted (o the papal dignity by the 
name of Sixtua the Fifth, projected and effected 
more for the embeilishment of Bome in the five 
years of his pontificate, than Augusttis, with all the 
riches of the world at bis command during a reign 
of forty years. From Italy we received those sci- 
ences which ba«e unce produced such rich fruit in 
Europe ; to that country we are particularly in- 
debted for ihe fine arts and good taste, of which 
it has furnished us so many inimitable models. 

The veneration of the Italians for great men con- . 
trihuted not a little to their progress in the arts. 
Florence alMmnds in monuments o^cted by its so- 
vereigns or by private individuals to their memory. 
The celebrated building constructed by Viviani in 
the vicinity of Santa Maria Novella, is a momi- 
ment of his gratitude towards the illustrious Gall- 
ic, whose pupil be always boasted of having-been. 
The front of this house is decorated with a metal 
bust of that dittinguubed restorer of the most sub* 
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lime sciences, and in the intervals between the win- 
dows are inscriptions, giving an account of the na- 
ture and dates of the various discoveriea with which 
Galilei enriched the sciences. 

Such is the veneration of the Florentines for the 
monuments of the golden age of the arts, that it is 
almost considered a sacrilege to clean, to scrape, 
■nd to polish once a jear the statues that itand in 
the open air. One hundred and sixty public sta- 
tues, which present to a straliger the same specta- 
cle as the most flourishing cities of Greece afforded 
to Pausantas, are exposed to all the inclemencies of 
the weather and the discretion of the people, who 
consider them as sacred. This veneration is here- 
ditary, and proceeds from the taste for the beauti- 
ful, arising from the habit of seeing them admired 
and iiearing them praised. A Roman or Floren- 
tine lady will hold forth as pertinently on works of 
art as any professor of Kstbetics in Germany. 

In their veneration for every thing that has any 
connection with their country, the Flwentines resem- 
ble the ancient Athenians. In their eyes Florence 
is, with respect to all Europe, what in the cele^ 
brated panegyric of Isocrates, Atheii^t was in com^ 
parison to all the rest of Greece. At Florence they 
discover nothing but the most excellent product 
tions of every kind, but from a tincture of vanity, 
they perceive elsewhere only rudeness and barba* 
rism. It is to them that every ingenious inrentiooj 
every masterly performance belong. 

Among innumerable iastancei of the barbarism 
of foreigners, the Florentines still take great plea* 
sure tn relating the following anecdote of a Busiian 
nobleman. This traveller was inspecting4he cele- 
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brated museum of Baron Stosch, and his conductor 
amoDgother things shewed him abust of the baron, 
sayiag : " That is the bust of my matter." " Of 
course an antique," replied the Rusuan, with the 
air of a connoisseur. But nothing afibrds them 
greater amusement than the contempt with which 
the confessor kf Charles III. of Spain treated tht 
Medicean library. 

. This confesBCM', a reformed Franciscan, accompa- 
nied the young prince when he tooli possession of 
the Tuscan dominions. Being the only person in 
the suite -of the prince, whose habit announced a 
' man of learning, the litwarians ooacluding that he 
must be desirous of viewing one of the noblest monu- 
ments that the munificence off nnces ever dedicated 
to the sciences, wiuteil on bim with a most respect- 
ful invitation to see the library. He was pleased 
wjthlhe cen^li meat, and appointed a day. The 
director requested the company of the most emi* 
neat literati of Florence on the occauon ; and on 
the airival of the confessor, he proceeded with this 
distinguished company to the Ubrary. On <»miiiig 
to the door, be paused, surveyed the building, and 
called to the director-: " Mr. Librarian, have yon 
got the book of the seven tnimpetE here 1" The di- 
rector replied that the book was net in the library ; 
and the whole company owned, with some confu- 
sion, that they were not acquainted with the work. 
" Well then," rejoined the confessor, turning back, 
" I would not give a pinch of snuff for your whole 
library." It was afterwards found upoR enquiry, 
that this book is acoUection of devout and evidently 
iiotttious stories, origiHally written in the French 
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language by a Franciscan for the lowest class of the^' 
people. 

But Italy, once the queen of the world, now the 
theatre of war and the prey of oationt that were her 
tiaves, formerly the instructor of every art and sci- 
ence, is now charged with sleeping over her wi* 
tbered laurels, and of baviiig fallen from that lofty 
situation to which she was raised by those archEtecti 
of her fame, Culumbus and Galilei ; of whom the 
former discovered new worlds oa earth, aad [he 
latter in the heavens. " The stock," it if said, 
" which produced those men still exists, but it is 
tt^td and bairen, producing not a single shoot or 
leaf of honor. The Italians for a century past have 
not been like the same nation. They have still 
Jwfore their eyes the useless treasures of the works 
of their ancestors, their master-pieces and models of 
good taste % but these precious remains have no in- 
fluence over them, no longer inflame the mind or 
awaken talent. Italy is not now visited for the sake 
of its inhabitants, but on account of the places 
which they inhabit." 

, These reproaches are, however, exaggerated, and 
they are the more offensive to the Italians, as no 
nation is so sensible to the esteem of foreigners. 
In philosophy, mathematics, medicine, natural phi- 
losophy, natural history, and the fine arts, Italy rt> 
vals either England or France. Most of the Italian 
academies are engaged in diverting the most suhr 
lime of the sciences from unprofitable discussions, 
4nd in applying them (o Uie purposes of life. The 
nobility and the superior clergy do not consider it 
-unbecoming their dignity, to distinguish them- 
•elves in every department of buman knowledge. 
»2 
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It is Dererthelesa true, that at Home, and through' 
out ail Italy, the comtnoD people are destitute of 
iafbrmation or principle, and that they have no 
other instruction than the punishmenti very rarely 
inflicted on malefactors. A taste for useful studies 
is every where gaining ground in Italy ; many au- 
thors write with great freedom, and their ideas are 
not confined to the ancient standard. The latest 
Italian philosophers have broken the fetters of 
hierarchy and despotism with a boldness scarcely 
to be paralleled. Let the reader peruse a new 
work by a noble author, on the " Reformation of 
Italy;" the treatise of the immortal Beccaria " On 
Crimes and Punishments ;" " The Coffee-house," 
an Italian periodical paper, compared with whiclr 
the English Spectator appears to have been written 
only for women ; the " Reflections of an Italian 
on the Church in general, the regular and secular 
Clergy, and the Pope ;" and he will be ashamed of 
tbe-idea that geohis is extinct in Italy. 

In all the sciences, and almost in every art, thf 
English have attained to as much eminence as men . 
can possibly acquire ; and it is extremely apparent, 
that they are perfectly sensible of their superiority. 
By the honor which they bestow on their distin- 
guished countrymen, they afford the most convinc- 
ing proof bow proud they are of their merits. 

In no country are the personal merits of a man 
cooudered with such a total disregard to his birth* 
rank, and other adventitious circumstances. " Is 
he a nobleman }" is the first question asked in Geiv 
many concerning a stranger ; in Holland: " Is he 
rich ;"— but in England : " What kind of man is 
he ?" A Jpeet compluoed to Henry Vlll. of an af- 
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front he had received from Holbein the painter. 
" Don't disturb Holbein," replied the king to his 
lordship, " for out of neven ploughmen I can mak« 
a» many lords, but not a single Holbein." A mi- 
BtBter oif state in England is an animal betn'een an 
angel and a brute : a Chatham is deified by one 
party and abused by another ; and yet in no coun- 
try in the world is merit less a crime. This nation 
frequently so clamorous bn account of its liberty, 
forgets hatred and enmity, sect and faction, when 
it has an opportunity of rewarding distinguished 
talents. The burial-place of their monarchs is the 
sepulchre of their men of genius ; the remains of an 
actt«ss, which in France are consigned to the dung- 
hill, are, in England, deposited beside the chiefs of 
the state. In this nursery of great men, Newton, 
while living, enjoyed extraordinary honors, and 
after his decease, was interred with regal pomp ia 
this solemn temple of fame, among monarchs and 
men of learning. The honors invariably bestowed 
in England on talents, have, in every age, induced 
the first nobility of the kingdom to entwine the 
palm of edence around their coronets; in their 
daily conversation the most profound disqoiutioni 
are as common as disputes about a new head-dresd 
or a ragout tl la mode in France. 

It is only because they are more enlightened, 
that the English are more free than other nations. 
With this spirit of liberty, of which in most repub- 
lics the people have not evm an idea, the English 
ardently apply to the study of the sciences, reflect 
profoundly on the interests of nations, are always 
engaged in the consideration of important subjects 
tod the execution of great designs. Before the 
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briDiancy of tbeir attainment*, ignorance disap- 
pears, arbitrary pover treoiblet, and nothing can 
ftand but the avthoritj of the taw*, Most free aa- 
tioDB think luperficially ; the EngUsb, on the con- 
trary, soar to beaven because tbeir «itig» bav« not 
been clipped. 

A conscioasness of- their merit is very often ma- 
nifested with fireat justice by the Freijch. We 
are too much accustomed to conuder only their lu- 
dicrous side; but it is mucb easier to fiadiatbein 
ntfajecti of praise tbao of censure. 

The present geniuses of France are tnily great. 
They appear to be formed for every thing that it 
worthy ol man ; they measuie tite planets and pos- 
sess the most delicate sensibility ; they cultivate 
the most abstruse Kiences, and make our eyes over- 
flow with tears for the distresses of others. All 
their w«ckt display an almost inimitable elegance ; 
their order, method, energy and perspicuity are- 
particularly striking ; nothbg superiluous tx trivial 
is found in tbeir pages ; every idea is exhibited in 
the most affecting light When they profess ta 
■kira but l^btiy over the surface, it b done with 
nich a penetrating eye, that they seem to dive to 
tbe very bottom of the sciwce. Tbeir deciuon» 
are tempered vith dignity, their impetuodty with 
good-nature, and they surpass all other nations in 
tbe dispositiiM) to cultivate the roost valuable of sci- 
ences, that of being at the same time men of learn- 
ing and men of the world, of meditating over the 
midnight lamp, and yet being free from any tinc- 
ture of pedantry.* 

v niwD it a rtHMllMied Oat the period to which Um 
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The FreDch have, in particular, embellished the 
sciences with an Attic elegance. Their drama, 
upon the vhoJe, surpasies that of all other natiam. 
The most useful and the moft agreeable of all arts, 
the art of Kicial life, has been cultivated by them 
with greaterniccets than by any other people ; na- 
tural pbilovophy, potitica, commerce, finance, and 
tiie imitative arts have bMn-brought by them to 
nearly the utmost perfection. The numerous 
plac«a and pensions for men of tatents of every de- 
scription, are erf very great advantage to France; 
they excite diligence, and a desire to excel, and 
have raised that country (a a high degree of repiH 
tatjon for astronomy and the art orwar. Philoso- 
phy is daily gaining ground among them-; mankind 
now begin to think on every subject, and in this 
respect the French are not behind any nation. It 
were, however, to be wished, that theirmen of ge- 
BJus had not stooped so much to a sex that in gene- 
ral attaches a high value to trifles, and gives an 
air of riJieule to all that is truly great; to a sex 
ko-whieli we cheerfully resign the empire of the 
heart, if it will but suffer) us to retain the dominioB 
ever the understanding. 

There is another kind of rational self-esteem^ 
which arises from the noblest principles, and the 
advantages of which^ tiiough often misunderstood, 
yet appear to me to be of the utmost importance. 
I' allude to the spirit of liberty transfused by the 
writings of Englishmen into the heiirts of the 

Hlhor kllndn, wu the Hire af ■ VoltairR, a BuSbn, • Ttoui- 
•eau, • D'Alembert, a Diderot, Sec. every iuipiniil mind 
«iU be lesdy to admit Uie jauice of his pwiegyiic. J. ■ 
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French, and which excitra in the Parisian philoso- 
pher in his garret, that just and necessary prtde re^ 
suiting from the dignity and the freedom of his pro 
feaaion. This spirit, to the honor of mankind, and 
the consolation of afflicted humanity, serves, vhen 
judiciously employed, to clear the dust of preju- 
dices from the eyes of the worid. The English look 
upon the French as a nation of slaves. It is ridi- 
culous to despise them as slaves, when a great num- 
ber of the French in the very sight of the throne 
cherish principles as free as those of the most inde- 
pendent Englishm^i^nd when some of the writers 
of their celebrated Eiicyclopedie are m<»% staunch 
republicans than most of the professors -of law i» 
Holland and SwitEerlaiid. These champions ar? 
known. With noble and independent eloquence 
most of tlie parliamente of France ^lertlop and asr 
Bert the real interests of their sovereign : they lay 
before the throne the bleswngs and the affections 
pf all ranks, that thence security, peace, and the 
hope of better times may be dispensed to the pa- 
laces of the great and the humble cottages of the 
poor. Their hearts are undaunted by oppressioii, 
their minds are ever occupied with what is great 
and noble, and they are ready to forfeit their places, 
property, and personal conveniencies, rather than 
disguise the sentiments that 611 their indignant bo- 
foms. This Idnd of liberty consists in the free em- 
ployment of knowledge and talents, arising from 
philosophy, not from the form of government, and 
being much more noble, because it Is derived from 
a nobler source. A nation may therefore justly be 
proud of thinking independently, not because it is 
allowed, but because it is not allowed that freedom. 
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Thus a just pride is excited in a nation by the 
proliciency of individuals belonging to it, in arts 
and sciences ; and this pride, as long as it is kept 
'Within proper bounds, elevates a nation, repres^ng 
superstition and inveterate prejudices by means of 
aound reason and philosophy, and the more power- 
fully promoting a spirit of i[i dependence, the more 
the diifereat principles and opinions of a nation are 
■gitated. 
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I HE laws and regulations oC a state, even to the 
Tei7 imallest remnant of freedom, pmdttce in the^ 
Blind the same impression of ceverence as is ex- 
cited by the cootemplation of the ruins of an an- 
cient tttmple. 

Pride arisiDg ft«m the form of government of a. 
country is a sense of the high and superior excel- 
Imce of that constitution. A vioJent, head-strong, 
and unruly character extols democracy ; he who if- 
fond of bmrar declares in favor of monarchy. A 
narrow mind give» the prefereBca to that form of 
goremmeot, the political regulations of which are 
most conducive to his personal interest ; a generous 
spirit espouses that which is productive of most ge- 
neral happiness. The highest, and in my opinion, 
the best grounded pride, i» commonly observed ia 
those countries where men arc most dependent on 
their duties and most indep^dent of each otbev, 
and where they, consequently, enjoy as much dvil' 
liberty as possible. 

It is a very difficult task for an; government to 
excite in its subjects^ seiue of its superior excel- 
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lence. It might not however to be difficult for the 
•ubject to love the form of goverDiiicnl: of hi« coud- 
try, which all laws, both human and diTine, com- 
mand him to revere. A stosible man a happy 
every where under a moderate government ; each 
spark of inward satisfaction is capableof embellish- 
ing every object around him. Against the bett.go- 
vernroeots the most complaints are often made. 
The great advantages of laws and orttinances are 
scarcely discernible, being without any exterior 
shew; on the other hand, the most minute evil^ 
and those the most inseparable from them, strike 
the eye, and terrify the senseless multitude by the 
hideous phantoms they create. 

Beneath the palms of civil liberty, the subject u 
happy both in republics and monarchies ; in the 
former by light and in the latter by accident. 
Tliere, however, they cannot fail to enjoy felicity, 
where good laws are more powerful than men, o< 
where a good piince is the law. 
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0> asrUBLICAN ?HIDX. 

PSIDE preTalls io all republics ; but 1 am tot g(^ 
ing to treat of the pride of thoie republics in which 
the lantern of DiogenM would be required to 6ad 
m republican. 

A republican, in my opinion, it a man in whom 
the love of liberty, of his country and the laws, and 
the abhoirence of despotism are tbe moat powerful 
pasiioiu of the (oul. Others may entertain ditferent 
notions, and they are welcome : it is ncK, bowever, 
ray intention to deny that there must be noble re- 
publicans in monarchies, and base souls in repub- 
lics, if my opinion of a republican should have the 
misfortune to be true. 

Pride in republics arises from the advantages of 
liberty, equality, and security. Liberty is that 
state, in which man is not restrained by any exte- 
rior power from executing his designs if they are 
good, after duly considering the motives. Our will 
should be subject to our understanding, for we can- 
not have any will without a motive. If man, in a 
state of society, designs any evil, he is always op- 
posed by a power, which, if he listens to its voice, 
prevents tbe accomplishment of his purpose. But 
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this power does not deprive him of his original li- 
berty, though, in a social state, liberty only per- 
mits us to gratify our real necessities in an innocent 
manner ; if it allows more it degenerates into licen- 
tiousness. This idea of liberty accords with the 
state of a republican ; he wills, as long as the laws 
do not oppose bis will. 

Mules, indeed, travel with perfect safety aXoag 
the brink of a precipice, if they be but left to them* 
«elireB, Such, however, is not the lot of man, ftir 
without laws liberty cannot exist in a state of at^ 
viety ; his will is not always guided by reason and 
discretion, and the very laws are often too weak to 
keep him within proper bounds. On this account 
in all republics, a number of citizens who have de- 
served well of their country, or who are thought 
worthy to serve it, are appointed to watch over the 
laws, to put them in force, and to make such altera- 
tions in tbem as circumstances may require. Li- 
fceny, therefore, does not consist in having no su- 
jioior power on earth, but in the ciroiunstauce, that 
this superior power is not dependent on the arbir 
(rarywillof a ungle individual. Where the arbi- 
trary will of many is the supreme power, there 
must always be laws, that ene may not control all 
the rest ; where laws exist, the su{veme magistrate 
is their first SHb)e<A ; where none is exempted Irora 
subjection to the laws, there an man is the sUre of 
another. 

The most free 'Constitutiens have ever required 
the strictest submisskm, because liberty is preserved 
by the maintenance of the laws. To accustom their 
-subjects to obedience in the most minute and indif- 
tenut ciictunstaoces, the supreme magistrates of 
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Sparta, on their entrance into office, gave orders b>' 
the sound of trumpet that eveiy Lacedxnianian 
thould cut off hi« whiskers. They wished all theii 
laws to be as scrupulously and as cheerfully complied 
with, as that which authorised a young man to ask 
another who was in yean and had a young wife, 
permissioa to help her to a child. 

Republican freedom, therefore, leaves man so 
much of his original rights as he may possess with' 
out detriment to the welfare of society. Freedom 
from that lamentable state, is which man, debased 
from his natural dignity, is a slave not only by 
choice but by compulsion — freedom enlai^es the 
mind, expands the ideas, invigorates the soul, and 
imparts boldness, energy, and animation to every 
thought. His noble bosom breathes freedom, who 
abhors all shackles, as well the golden fetters of 
princes, as those of republics which admit not even 
of being gilded. The most ardent wish of every 
generous mind, though attached to a court, is black 
bread and liberty. Here its all-enlivening energy, 
produces a certain natural, artless eloquence, on 
which depend the most important civil and politi- 
tcal concerns ; for it is the most efficacious instru- 
ment to appease or to excite the multitude, often 
to convince and often to persuade them without 
convincing. There it extends its mild influence 
«ven to philosophy, because those approach the 
nearest to truth who expose it in all its nakedness. 

Equality is looked upon as an advantage enjoyed 
«oly by those states, where each has a right to at- 
tain to the first offices of the state, where the dispo- 
-mI of them is in the hands of the people, and vrbere 
^hey »K not hereditary. But the system of abS9> 
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lute equality among men is false ; became it can 
«atimate each individual only by the ^«bablepT» 
fMxtion of bis abilitiea for the public good ; and be- 
cause this proportion does not keep pace with the 
number of men ; that is, because the number of 
great n)tnds falls short of the number of citizens. 
A single citizen who saves his country is of greater 
value than one hundred thousand ordinary citizens, 
and as much attention should be paid to him as to 
them all. By a state of legal e<|uality I tbereli»e 
mean that condition, in which every citizen is 
equally secure from all violeoce, and is naturally 
proud because he fears none of his fellow-citizens. 

The same equality is still observed in all free 
-countries wbeM the inferior is not afraid of the su- 
perior, but only of the laws because both are sub- 
ject to the taws; where a man is not accounted 
criminal though Jie may incur the hatred of the 
great, and wherethe poor is not excluded from the 
rank of a man. Equality appeared saindiapensably 
necessary ta the founders of ancient republics, that 
theydivided the lands into equal porHons among the 
citizens; apoweiful expedient fer securing their love 
and iidelity to their country, but which in the pre- 
sent day would be a perfect chimera. In later 
times it was considered as a crime against the state 
to assume too great personal consequence ; because, 
where an individual raises himself above the laws. 



to prevent men of strong minds from acquiring an 
undue influence over the weak. 

From such principles the Venetians once con- 
^Ipnned to death one of their magistrates, because 
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he had suddenly appeased a violent tumult ; ' 
he," said they, " who can quell such ao ii 
tion is likewise capable of exciting one." Fur the 
•ame reason, in some modern republics, nobility, 
opulence, integrity, and talents are looked upon as 
crimes. Instead of having to contend only with 
the envy of persons worthy to be his rivals, the 
greatest genius there finds an opponent in every 
ass. On this account a peasant of the canton of 
Appenzell once told my friend. Dr. Hirzel, that 
the inhabitants of a certain republican city had cut 
off the head of one of their fellow-citizeos because 
it was the only head among them. 

Even amid the legal inequality of rank and con- 
dition the exterior appearance of equality is best 
preserved in some modern republics. The leading 
men behave towards each other as if they were all 
equal in nobility, in property, in knowledge, un- 
derstanding and virtue. Merit, unprotected by a 
high station, is there the object, of general envy. 
On the other hand, these gentlemen treat the sub- 
jects of their republics with kindness, courtesy and 
tenderness ; they all appear to cultivate those be-^ 
neficent virtues, which are the fruit of enlightened 
reason, and the true cause why it is more pleasing 
to govern men who are happy and free, than a herd 
of slaves. The Carnival at Venice was instituted 
with no other view than to conceal, for a few 
months in the year, under masks of similar appear- 
ance, the great inequality of conditions in that re- 
public. Even Cosmo de Medici governed the Flo- 
rentines, a people who valued liberty as the highest 
«f blessings, without aliy exterior distinction from 
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the other citizeos, and according to his own ex- 
pression, in a cowl. 

The best-grounded self-esteem of a republican 
arises from the sense of his security', an advantage 
uot very often found in democracies, where liberty- 
is frequently a state of violence in which human 
nature cannot long exist. It was wanting among 
the Greeks where every thing was subject to the 
caprice of a haughty, blind, and passionate multi- 
tude, which was ever in extremes, and execrated 
one day what the preceding they had extolled to 
the skies. Of this advantage Athens was more par- 
ticularly deficient: there the power of the people 
had no limits ; the magistracy was an empty name, 
the commaads of the senate were disregarded, and 
its decrees annulled, when they were displeasing to 
an arrogant populace, whose asiemblies were \ecy 
often nothing more than a solemn summoiis to com- 
mit injustice. 

On the contrary, the members of republics which 
have a mixed form of government are secure. Thb 
it more especially the case in aristocratic state*, 
which, by the stability of t^jeir laws and the dig- 
nity of their rulen, have the greatest resemblance 
. to limited monarchies, and, on that very account, 
are. preferable to all other republican fbrms of go- 
vernment. Under such a constitution justice is 
done to every individud ; the stiletto and the pis- 
tol are, therefore, employed only on the other side 
of the Alps, where justice is either cheap, or too 
tedious, or too expensive. Each is master of his 
own property ; he thinks himself happy that he can 
cultivate bis own field for himself, and that he has 
nothing to pay for thjit Uberty, which is elsewhere 
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obtained only by exorbitant imposts. UDcontrolled 
master of himself, he gives no man an account of 
hit income or his actions, so that no citizen is sub- 
ject to the will of another. Never, therefore, h a 
more noble pride excited in the bosom of a repub- 
lican, than when he turns his eyes to a despotic 
state, where every thing is dependent on the blind 
will of an individual. 

Despotism in states is like malignancy in diseases; 
in one it is the principal malady, in others a se- 
condary disorder. There are few individuals who 
are not liable to become despots if they have the 
power; for every man is too fond of making his 
will (he law. The denre of governing our equals 
is the ruling passion of the human mind : arrogance 
infects all, but more particularly the weakest. 
Every republic would soon be under the yt^e of a 
despot, were its citizens so mean-spirited as to shew 
a servile submission to any ungle individual. There 
are instances on record of petty states which pre- 
tended to be free, though all their inhabitants 
tamely truckled to the will of one, and considered 
despotism as an hereditary right. It is easy to per- 
ceive what spirit animates the boioms of those in' 
dividuals belonging to states of this description, 
who are inveterate enemtes to all the patriots in 
Europe, and who brand every assertor of moderate 
liberty in every free coiuitry with the name of re- 
bel. 

Hne, however, I am qteaking only of that dei- 
|>otism, which, surrounded with guards, is tealed 
00 the throne, or very near it ; while all its sub- 
jects are compelled to bow to the iron sceptie, and 
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to approve of principles, however injurious and ru- 
inous they may be to the whole nation. 

Id such countries the despot alone has a will. 
He accordingly does whatever he wills; and he 
wills nothing but what is prejudicial to the rights 
of mankind: all his desires must be approved by 
God and men, and yet his heart is ever longing f<w 
illicit gratjiicatians. Cambyses, the successor of 
Cyrus, conceived an inclination to marry his sister. 
He enquired of his civilians whether such a mar- 
riage wag permitted by law. These sages, beine 
endued with a penetration of which there are son-, 
instances among the lawyers of modern times, re- 
plied : " that there was no law which permitted a 
marriage between brother and sister ; there, bowc^ 
Ter, exiited one which allowed the king to do what- 
ever he thought proper." 

This is the whole law of the despot, seated upon 
the throne, or of the intermediate despots between 
the monarch and his subjects, or of those right ho- 
norable despots who possess the unlimited power 
of life and death over their vaasd peasantry. A 
•tranger to the feeling of humanity, a despot looks 
npon his subjects as cattle, destined for misery and 
born to live and die under the yoke ; which ar« fed 
only that they may be tit for labor; for which at- 
tendance is provided when sick, only tha^they may 
foe serviceable when in health ; which are fattened 
that their owner may feast OD their £esb, and which 
ara flayed that, with the hide of one, otiien may 
be harnessed to the same yoke. 

Hence it is, that the subjects of a despotic go* 
vernment have such a beggarly eppearaace. Hence 
it is that their habitations are mmU, their fuioitur* 
l8 
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wretched, their clothing miserable, and both them- 
selves and their cattle the picture of famine. Hence 
it is tliat not even their dogs are in tolerable condi- 
tion. Hence it is that the melodious notes of the fea- 
thered tribes are not heard in their gardens, their 
thickets and their groves; all around is solitary and 
drearj, those tenants of the woods repairing t» 
other countries, where they can dwell secure ag^nst 
the persecutions of the peasants, who, from dis- 
tress, employ every expedient to make a prey of 
them. Hence it is that the fields are not inclosed, 
and are cultivated with reluctance and disgust. 
Hence it is that they have neither meadows nor fal' 
lows, that they have not a sufficient ^tock of cattle 
to supply manure, nor horses for agriculture, and 
that an ass, a lame cow and a goat may sometimes 
be seen yoked together before the plough. Hence 
it is that the peasants are often driven to madness 
and despair by the miseries occasioned by the op- 
pression and rigor of the government under whtcl) 
they live. 

How should the sovereign, revelling ia tend- 
ance, be acquainted with the languor, dirtress and 
despondency which pervade his starving provinces P 
Calm and unconcerned he receives, as long as his 
subjects continue to give. All around him contri- 
butes to blind his eyes to the tears of his people, 
and the most temperate complaints of his counsels 
are punished as crimes against insulted majesty. 
Hit viziers never cease to repeat, that he has power 
to do every thing, that they likewise may assume 
the libeity of doing what they please ; they assure 
him, at the same time, that bW people are happy, 
though tbey are employed in extorting from Ibaa 
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the last drop of their blood. And if, at any time, 
they take into consideration the energies of the 
people, it appears to be done with no other motive, 
than to calculate how long they can still endure 
such oppression without expiring beneath it. 

Such has been the state of Morocco, since the 
Scheri^ reduced it under their yoke: the religion, 
the laws, the ancient customs and inveterate pre- 
judices, all conspire to render the monarch of that 
country arbitrary, and to reduce his subjects to a 
contemptible herd, without energy and without 
will. His power is not confined to their lives and 
property, but likewise extends over their con- 
sciences, of which, as the representative of the 
great Mohammed, he is the spiritual director.- 
From their infancy the people are brought up in the 
belief, that to die by the emperor's order entities 
them to paradise ; and that the honor to he dis- 
patched by his own hand gives them a claim to a 
still higher degree of felicity. This accounts for 
the examples of cruelty, oppression, and tyranny 
on the one side, and of abject submission and 
wretchedness on the other. The emperor unites in 
his person the characters of the legislator, and 
judge, and when he pleases likewise that of the 
executioner of his people. He is sole heir to their 
property and estates, of which he resigns to the 
nearest relatives only just as much as he thinks pro- 
per. In spiritual matters, he, however allows a 
shadow of authority to the mufti, and to the mean' 
est of his subjects the liberty of instituting a prcf 
cess against him, which invari.tbly plunges the 
plaintiffinto inevitable destruction. 

Muley Ismael, emperor of Morocco, during his 
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reigiii killed with hii own hand, fort^ thousand of 
his Bubjeds, He, however, affected a very singu- 
lar love of justice. One of his attendants com- 
plained, that his wife, wh«iin anger, had a custom 
of taking him by the beard. Tills conduct of the 
woman excited the emperor^ indignation, and to 
prevent her, in future from iniulting the majesty 
ef hit attendant, he ordered all the hairs of hit 
beard to be plucked up singly by the roots. See- 
ing another of his officers driving a flock of sheep 
along the road, the emperor asked him to whom 
those sheep belonged. *' They are mine, O Ismael, 
•on 0f Elcherif, of the tribe of Hassan I" replied the 
officer with the most profound submission. " Thine, 
villain ;" rejoined the servant of the Lord : " I 
thought I was the only proprietor in my dominions." 
With these words he pierced the wretch to the 
heart with a lance, and divided the sheep among 
bit guards. The only good thatMuley Ismael ap- 
peara to have done in all his life, consisted in clear- 
ing his dominions of innumerable banditti ; but 
ereti this commendable action was marked with 
the character of a blood-liound ; for he ordered the 
mm, women and children to he mBisacred for a 
considerable distance round the spot where a rob- 
bery was committed. Muley generally gave au- 
dience to foreign ambassadors, on horseback, in an 
open coutt-yard, surrounded by his officers bare- 
£iOt ; trembling, and bowing down to the ground, 
they cried at every word he uttered : " Great is 
the wisdom of our lord ; the voice of our lord is like 
the voice of an angel from heaven." But their lord 
never dismissed an ambassador without giving him 
a specimen of hit dexterity iu murdering a ^ew of 
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bifl subject*, and thus, in general, coucluded ths 
ceFenitra; of the day. 

Tbotigfa all despoU do Dot act in the tame man* 
Ber.yet they all conduct thernselvea on the same 
prJBciple, that their will ia the only law. 1 shall 
spare myself the disagreeble task of citing exam- 
ples of the conduct of chrisliui piinces, who, it is 
true, rather take delight in gii'lng esistence tban 
in taking it away. In other respects tbey appeal 
to be equally lawless Iransgretsora against humaoi* 
ty, since one bad the h%art to say witfa John Gale- 
uzo, duke of Milan, in the name of them ell ; 
" that he extirpated the robben from his domir 
Dions merely that he might be th« only one of tha 
trade within them." 

But Asia is thf) soil wbei« tyranny particularly 
flouriabes, where, under tlie fvetext of piocuring 
momentary atlTantages, permaoeot principles of 
destnicticm are establiihed, where whole nations 
are involved in misMy that the great and' their un- 
derlings may revel in affluence ; that the govern* 
or« may revenge upon the country the tyrannio 
treatment they receive from the sovereign. 7%* 
right to powttts landed property has been abolished 
in Turkey, in Persia, and the Mogul empire. I'ht 
governor of a province argues . " Why should I 
not he a wolf, now that the sheepfbld is at my com- 
mand T The peasant says: " Why should I toil 
for a tyrant, who to-morrow will deprive me of all 
that I may to day acquire by my JaborJ" The 
TuAish pachas, od their joumies, are not satisfied 
with consuming all the eatables in the posseasiou of 
the country-people ; when they and their nume- 
nut retinue baye glutted t^mielves at th§ ex- 
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pence of the iohabitants, they still have the impu- 
dence to exact what they term tootk-mowy, as a 
compeosation for the wear of their teeth, when 
they did the poor people the honor to derour their 
proviaions. Hence it is that travellers pfesent us 
with such dreadful pictures of the Asiatic states, 
that they inform us that Mesopotamia, once »o hap- 
py, Palestine, the land flawing with milk and h<>' 
ney, and the delicious plains of Antioch are now 
almost as dewlate and as wretched as the modern 
Campagna di Soma. Naked, barren, and ilmost 
entirely depopulated, that once enchanting tract 
presents neither tnclosures nor com-lields, neither 
hedges nor trees, not a house, nor even scarcely the 
smallest hut. 

In the civilised empire of China, the power of 
the sovereign is unlimited. He resembiM a kind 
of deity ; the respect which is paid hkn amounts to 
adoration ; hrs words are loolied upon as oracles, 
and his commands are as implicitly obeyed as if 
they descended from heaven. In Persia the orders 
of the monarch are executed, evea though he 
might have given them in a fit of intoxication. In 
Japan it is thought beneath the majesty of the em- 
peror to inflict a milder pnnishment than death. 

The vicissitudes of fortune are no where so strik- 
ing as in despotic states. Prmces of the blood-royal 
of Peisia were obliged to become schoolmasten ; 
and this was the only method of subsistence left by 
Kouli Khan to several of his ministers. At Con- 
stantinople the great officers of the court are hourly 
liable to be disgraced ; and the life of him, who 
there acts his part with the greatest success, is no- 
thing but uncertainty, suspicion and terror. Un- 
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der the last dynasty in ChiDa, princes of the impe* 
rial blood were seen exercising the humble calling 
of porters, nndistingaished from persons of the 
Bsmeiclass, excepting that they employed cords of 
yellow silk, a color which Bone but the impeiial fa- 
mily is permitted to wear. 

A cudgel supjdies in China the place of laws. 
The paternal correction, as it is called, of the.trW 
bunals of that vast empire consist of twenty severe 
strokes, to which people of rank are equally subject 
with those of the meanest class. The slightest in- ' 
advertence in wwds or gestures is followed by this 
kind of castigation. After such a drabhing the 
culprit falls upon his knees before the judge, bows 
his forehead three times to the ground, and thanks 
him for thecare he takes of his educaticm. 

The power of the emperor of China is grounded, 
Kke that of all other despots, on the pusillanimity 
of his subjects. Such is the servility and meanness 
of the Chinese, that by them slavery is not account- 
ed a disgrace. A great Tartar' or Chinese manda* 
rin, who has in his service a multitude of slaves, 
is himself very often the slave of an officer of the 
court, who for his part is the slave of the emperor. 
In their fetters the Chinese have lost every thing, 
even the desire of throwing them olf. 

Despotism is said to be in no country so mild aa 
in the kingdom of Tanjore. Raguola Naicker, 
who, in the seventeenth century, was seated on 
that throne, was such a just monarch, that his me- 
mory is still revered. He took from his subjects 
oiily two thirds of the &uits of the earth, and at 
night caused search to be made for the unfortunate 
who might stand in need of relief. 
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A geauine npubUcan therefore, catmot fail to ba 
proudof a gdvemmeoi under which he ei^oyt free- 
dom and security, wheo fae reflect) that, in the mo* 
nl a* ia the physical world, there ore lai^ and 
•mall emmeti, between wb<Kn exisb lucb a natural 
and such a violent antipathy, (hat the former can^ 
not reit till they have entirely extirpated the lat- 
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OF PftlSK IN HONARCBIER. 

1 HAVE somewhere read that in«n are iddoin 
worthy to govern theniKlvet, and that their vanity 
endures, with less impatience, the tovereignty of 
one than the equality of many. 

The membera of republics are shy of eKpremanf 
tbdr lentiments on the«e subjocts. Acccvdingly, 
in the greatest part of this chapter, f substitute in* 
Stead of my own sentiments, the observatitms and 
reflections made by the subjects of monarchical 
states, to explain in what maonet- the monarchical 
form of government elevates the heart. 

By pride in monarchical states, I mean the ele- 
vation felt by a whole nation which finds itself bap- 
py in the person of its monarch. The power of 
doing good without control, the power of dcnng 
evil without the will, promises a nation golden 
days, as long as the will of the individual is di- 
rected by great and good counsels. The glory of 
the kingdom which entertains the highest vener»- 
tion for its «oveieign will exceed that of every other 
(tate whenever the sovereign is what be ought to be. 
. In modem times the lubject <tt « monucb ii by 
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no means an abject slave, unlen reduced to that 
state by lus own Ibolish timiditf. We see the 
thrones of Europe filled by benevolent monarchs, 
friends of the peaceful virtues, of the sciences and 
arts, fathers of their people, croyned citizens, sur- 
rounded by ministers who are deserving of crowns. 
This moderate system of modern monarchies was 
UDknown to the ancients ; their governments were 
either republican or despotic. They knew not that 
those wretched times would once have am end, in 
which tyrants should assume absolute authority 
over the actions of mankind ', and that as the citi^ 
«ens in the most free republics are subjects, so the 
subjects of monarchies would once be citizens. 
They knew not that what they asserted of their re- 
publics might once be said of well-regulated mo- 
narchies, namely, that they are governed by laws 
and not by men. They knew not that beneath the 
sacred shadow of monarcliical power, order, and 
regularity may flourish ; that the subject may en- 
joy his property in security, confine himself within 
the circle of hii duties, and practise them without 
interruption, while all the arts thrive, industry is 
en<Souraged, and the monarch lives peaceably 
among his subjects like a father m the midst of his 
children. 

It is a discovery of the present age, that a certain 
spirit of freedom may exist under the government 
of a monarch. The independence of a Montes- 
quieu, a d'Alembert, an Helvetitis, a Mably, a Cha- 
lotais, a Thomas, a Marmontel, and many other 
Frenchmen of the first rank, is the greatest satire 
gn the mode of thinking of all pretended republi- 
cans ; it produces resulU ai important, and contri- 
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butes as much to the general happiness, as liberty 
itself. On the persoo of his monarch or his prime 
rainiater every thing depends. It is iovariably seen 
that their manners have as much influence over 
freedom as the laws ; that they are capable of con' 
verting men into beasts and beasts iato men ; that 
if they love generous spirits they will have sub- 
jects, but if they prefer abject souls they will have 
slaves. The duke de Choiseut has left behind him 
a name that will be revered by the remotest pos- 
terity, for having urged the first geniuses of France 
to examine the principles of his administrati<Hi, and 
to state th«ir opinion to the advantage or disad- 
vantage of the interests of that extensive kingdom ; 
and for baring solemnly promised to profit by their 
investigations. This candor, so nobly requested in 
h despotic monarchy, would, in many republics, 
have been a crime against the state. At Versailles, 
on the contrary, it has already produced such 
«dicts as must increase the power and the import- 
ance of France, if prosecuted with perseverance 
against the destructive machinations of self-inter- 
est. 

Under a wise monarch all the energies of the 
hearts and minds of his subjects are called forth 
into action. In republics, the dull, phlegmatic 
man is held in higher estimation than the superior 
genius ; there the conduct of the latter is in gene- 
tal exposed only to the eye of envy, on which ac- 
count the boldest mind often withdraws from pub- 
lic view, and condemns itself to a life of melancholy 
and inactive .obscurity. But under the eyeof an 
enlightened monarch a theatre opens for the exer- 
cise of genius, where talents tneature their powers, 
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where the character is displayed, where gCDiui is 
developed, where good-sense and virtue brealc 
through the crowd, and may venture to shev them- 
leives without being ushamed. Virtue flows from 
every heart in which it is honored. Gold itself is 
considered of no value in comparison to mere 
trifles, if they are bestowed as a pledge of the gra- 
titude and regard of the sovereiga. He is a mag- 
net which attracts the greatest talents and Ihe most 
niblime virtues, the genial sun which unfolds theni, 
the ^rit which animates them, and the centre of 
their activity. The most exalted talenta lie dor' 
mant, if not called forth by the sovereign. 

A monarch does not raise himself upon the shoul- 
ders of his nation as a conspicuous object for po!<- 
terity^ while he suffers his subjects to stand uuoh- 
terved, below hiin. Their reputation rises in the 
same proportion, only with this difference, that h^ 
is placed at the head of a renowned people, and his 
great name is impressed on every brow. The ho- 
nor of the monarch extends to his whole nation ; 
each dislinguiahed character wbo partakes by his 
merit of this honor, shines with his own lustre, but 
bis fame is reflected back on the monarch who had 
Ihe disceniment to employ him. A king who 
knows how to govern, therefore unites in himself 
the glory of a wliole nation ; his fame is therefore 
inseparable from the reputation of his country. 

It has been discovered that the art of gover&ing 
vith reputation requires but one talent, but one vir- 
tue. This virtue is to love men, and this talent 
consists in placing them in a suitable situation. 
When a king is sincerely disp<»ed to do what it 
good, and employs with lagadty the most infalli- 
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ble means of attaining that end, the honor resulting 
from such conduct only returns to its source. A 
prince who, by the ties of confidence and love, 
unites every part of his dominions into one body of 
which he is the soul, who promotes population and 
industry, encourages agriculture and commerce, 
patronizes the arts, gives scQpe to the operation of 
talents and virtue* — such a prince accumulates, in 
the bosom of peace, without extorting from his peo- 
ple a tear, or from the world a drop of blood, an 
immense harvest of honor, which is reaped by him 
who sowed it, and which they likewise enjoy who 
assist him in the toil. 

This perpetual connection between the honor of 
the subjects and that of the monarch, is the chief 
principle of noble pride in monarchical states. 
Each subject appropriates to himself a portion of 
the honor of his sovereign, and the renown of the 
monarch is enhanced by the glory which his iul>> 
jects acquire. 

No subject if he be in his senses can be proud of 
the rapacious disposition of a monarch. Y«t h« 
wbo is in the service of his king and country may 
carry arms in a good or bad cause, he may have re- 
ceived the sword from the handsof justice or ambi- 
tion, and he u considered neither as a judge nor an 
abettor of the prujects which he executes ; his per- 
■onal honor is secure and U proportionate to the ex- 
ertions he makes. Extraordinary energy of mind, 
and lint-rate talents may affect him as contributing 
to the miseriel of the worid ; they cannot make 
him proud. But when the impetuosity of uicli a 
royal genius is something superior to a wonderful 
dcvelopmant of the powers of uature, when it is 
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more than a mere picture which powerfully strikes 
the senses ; when he has justice on his side ; then 
every feeling mind in a ■state is pnnid of a king, 
wlio, covered with sweat and dtist, perjbnns these 
wonders at the head of his people. 

The subject would cherish the best-grounded 
pride, if the monarch had spent the days of his 
youth in soHf ude, if in the years of pleasure he had 
been acquainted with misfortune, and in the season 
of tranquil gratifications had learned to be a king, 
a philosopher, a legislator, a hero, and H man. 

The genius of a nation will take a new flight, arts 
and sciences will be improved, philosophy will no 
longer be a mere, scholastic jargon, and couitinrs 
will become philosophers, if this monarch is free 
from those foihies, which by the great are looked 
Dpon as fashionable, and which are pardonable 
nnly in those unhappy sovereigns whom languor at- 
tacks upon the throne. Freedom of thought will 
display a more serene aspect, insulted virtue will 
find an asylum, and oppressed innocence a protec- 
tion ; the spirit of persecution will flee to its cells, 
and the pereecutcd will be avenged, when, by ex- 
traordinary good fortune, the supreme power is 
combined with philosophy, when the cause of vio- 
lated humanity finds an advocate on the throne. 
Every path to glory will he c^ned to a nation, if 
the monarch himself walks in those paths ; if his 
pen combines history with wit, truth with good 
sense, and justice of sentiment with the inspirations 
of the muse. Favorites will be sincere, and the 
career of politics will be honorable, if he tears from 
the face of falsehood the mask of flattery, and the 
viMr of policy from the countenance of deceit. Ir- 
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nocence would never lament the decisions of judges, 
justice and equity would never be violated, were a 
monarch to Sdy to lawyers : " Ye are the offspring 
of hell," and to attornies : " Starve." 

The subject may justly be proud if tliis monarcli 
extends bis regard to the meanest of his subjects as 
to his friends ; if he adopts all the necessary mea- 
sures for rendering the peasant happy as the high- 
est noble ; if his presence fills the court with awe 
of his majesty, and the hut of the countryman with 
life and joy. 

The spirit of this monarch will animate his ar- 
mies, if he shares with his warriors the fatigues of 
marches, the inclemencies of seasons, the want of 
all the necessaries of life ; if he smiles with allabi- 
lity on their squadrons as they pass ; if he mingles 
with them, seizes their hard hands, and communi- 
cates to their minds the heroic joy he himself feels 
at the sigdt of them ; if he goes into their tents, 
and addresses each; if he rejoices with the merry, 
comforts the unhappy, sympathises with' the af- 
flicted, and cheers their heroic spirits in death ; if 
when in the tield he is enabled by the coinprehen- 
live observation of all that belongs to a complete 
plan, to predict the future by the past ; if he al-i 
ways seizes the ciitical moment ; if, grasping the 
banner of death, he heads his people, and anrid the 
blaze of battle, sunwinded with dangers, in the 
thickest ranks of the enemy, continues with ua- 
■haken presence of mind to take the measures ne- 
cessary to ensure success. 

The subjects of this monarch will see amid infi- 
nite perils the days of his glory approach, when 
powerful arimes, raised to dispute the Mvereignty 
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of the world, advance to attack him; nh en they 
behold their country invaded on every side, ra- 
Taged in every qnarter by its enemies, and shaken 
ia its very foundatioDB; when the monarch has long 
been a stranger to repose in order to procure tran- 
quillity for his subjects; when be has watched 
whole tedious nights, that, covered by his mea- 
Hires, they might enjt^ sweet slumbers ; when mote 
(wift than anger, more vigilant than stratagem, 
more impetuous than the ten^iest of heaven, he 
carried protection from province to province, and 
deliverance where innocence could be rescued; 
when, by unparalleled achievements, admired by 
his geunxNis enemies as by bis most zealous friends, 
he drew the eyes of all nations; when he adopted 
measures rapid, violent and decisive ; when often 
«ntuccessAil, he not only dkected but conquered 
circumstances, an,d instead of giving way to obsta- 
cles he overleaped them; when with unexampled 
promptitude be ctxrected his errors ; when, some^ 
times overpowered by nature, sometimes by tho 
number of his foes, whom he taught to i^inquer, he 
always found deliverance on the brink of destruo* 
tion ; after every check proceeded to new victor 
ries, and resembling none but fainiself, great both 
in prosperity and adversity, vanquished at on« 
time his enemies and at another his ill-fortune. 

Every patriotio mut would glow moK ardently 
than ever for this monarch, if, when the joyful cry 
of " Peace," resounded over the wide-yawning 
graves of the conquerors and the conquered ; the 
prince, with a greatness of niiad, superior to what 
be had already manifested in war, should, mi the 
day of .bi> sin¥al in hii capital, tide iiaalte*de4 
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till evening through a field of battle in its vicinity. 
Sending for the neighboring inhabitaata and ten- 
derly eaquiiing into their present situation, and 
the losses which 6acfa had sustained ; and^t night. 
Instead of hastening to enjoy the offensive pomp of 
a triumph, should return through the most private 
and unfrequented streets to his palace.* 

Thus the noblest pride is cherished in monarchi* 
cal states, when the goveromeot of a monarch u 
Such as it ought to be. 

* The intelligent reader irill doubtleu perceive, thit in 
Ihia iketcb of Ihe churscler of a great prince, the author 
isok for liis niedel tb« justly celebnted Fiederic II. of 
Ptuiiia, fornboiD be nlvaja eiitenained and tupreuad the 
ftigheit TeneiBlion Bad regiid. T. 
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OHE GOOD AKD BAD EP- 
AL PB.ID£ GROUNDED 
OH KEAI. ADVANTAGES. 

Many of the passages of this treatise, which 
come home to the bosoms of some of my readers, 
Mill doubtless have excited their most violent iDdig- 
nation. Of such I most humbly beg pardon, if a 
salutary truth should likewise now and then escape 
me in the course of the present chapter. 

An elevation of mind arising from just grounds 
is beneficial to individuals, and is approved even 
by religion. Though we cannot insist upwi our 
merits before God, yet religion exalts our whole 
nature, while it shews us the greatness of our desti- 
nation, and the manner in which it may be at- 
tained. The providence and the grace of God im- 
part to man a firm confidence and ever new 
strength ; they suffer him not to sink under his 
weafmess. Even humility of heart is not incompa- 
tible with resolution, integrity, elevation of senti- 
ment, and iu general with the cheerful conscious- 
ness of all OUT talents and good qualities ; if we 
never lose sight of our dependence on God, and 
look up to him as the mediate or immediate foun- 
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tain of all good. False humility but too often be- 
trays a certain self-complacency ; but real humility 
does not require us to deny the good qualities we 
actually possess, nor to give occasion to others tO' 
entertain of them a meaner opinion than they, re- 
ally deserve. Religion, therefore, instead of con-- 
denining a noble elevation of mind, is rather its 
principal support ; because it requires a knowledge 
of'ourselves, not merely as a check to arrogance, 
but as producing a sense and an exertion of those 
powers with which the Almighty has endued us. 

Contidence in these talent's, and the love of truth 
and Justice arising from that confidence, beget a 
Strength and firmness of soul against the prejudices 
and abuses prevalent in a whole country ; that is, 
courage to endure universal hatred and contempt, 
and, out of respect for truth, to pay no regard to 
the public opinion. 

Confidence in one's talents is that soul-elevating 
sentiment, without which man never undertakes 
any thing great. Bereft of this confidence, the 
most intrepid man sinks into a state of indolence 
and inactivity, in which his soul languishes as in a 
dreary dungeon, where he seems to collect all hia 
()Owers, to meet afflictions; where the weight of 
misery presses heavily upon his heart ; where every 
duty is a burthen, every labor a terror, and every 
prospect of futurity black and gloomy. To him 
every path to honor is closed ; his genius is motion- 
less like a vessel in the Icy Ocean. He attains to 
nothing because he aims at nothing ; he ceases to 
exert himself because he mistrusts his abilities. If 
persons of inferior merit are always seen the fore* 
h3 
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moat in the career of fortune, it ia oa\j because- 
tbty are more bold and eDterpriung. 

It 11 frooi thk too mean optiuoii of hitn»eirthat 
one man bec<Nne« the slave of another. WiA real- 
concern I Me men of merit emiduct themMlves witb 
the moit diagorting self-abaKment towards princer 
and pertem in pover, who are far from requiring 
anch humiliations. I oftra bear addrewe*, in which 
a KTiile ipirit is mistaken for humility, ki wbi^h» 
fer a hard-earned income, or an ofBce but iU-mnu- 
neraled, some great man is malted to- an eqitalit7 
with the Almighty. Sueh sentiments are suited' 
only to the Algerine stave, trembiing before hia 
dey; they piei«e my very sout, became they de- 
base all mankind, and because prinees are mmt ho- 
nored when they are addressed with a geneimis 
freedom. He who fall* into the viee of really or 
apparently undervaluing himself, Iwcomes thesUve- 
«f every one who would make him inch. The feac 
•f loaing his daily bread paral^esall the energjea 
<rfhit soul, magnifies every guinea into a mountain, 
and gives to every expression the stamp of grovel- 
ing servitude, if the mind is not invincibly organ- 
Ized foi freedom. In characters of this description^ 
the melancholy reflection on their meanness ab- 
aorbs all ideas of the dignity of human nature, of 
magnanimity, of confidence in themselves, of ad- 
koeucc to truth and virtue. TheJi conduct, at 
length, has the effect of turning the heud of their 
good-oatured [»atron, when they constantly cringe 
to him as to a tyrant, when they look up to him 
with the same lamentable air as a despairing sinner 
to his Ood, or s guilty monk to hb abbot. 
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By these too mean opinioni of themselves men 
arc rendered liaves to their pBEsions, and untrue to 
Oeh- dcstinstion. Greater confidence in their pow- 
ers wuuld shew them that It is posiible to be virtit>- 
mil, and that they may escape with honor from the 
Josy couch of voluptuous enjo3rment. 

He who does not possess the fortitude of sout that 
peneveres against every kind of sdlTeTing, will 
Scarcely remain true to^is destination. The mail 
of talents, who has noi learned ih joyiess seclusfoA 
from the world, to endure all that is disgusting to 
delicate sensibility, all that is painful to a tender 
keart, languishes in society. He ceases to exeit 
his talents, wh«i he daily sees argund him people, 
who are ignorant that bis understanding and hit 
taste may be applied to a thousand purposes, with 
which tbey areunacijoamted: butwho, attbesamb 
time, manifr«t the most violent antipathy to the in- 
fluence of this undtrtt&nding and this taste on bh 
conduct and behavior.. He grasps at momentary 
joys, and enervates his soul that be may be admit- 
ted into their society. He oppows no man's opi* 
nion, howeven absurd. He gives way to every pre- 
judice and every error; being determined, as Tris- 
tram Shaady v«y wisely «ald to an ais, " never 
to wrangle with-any of that family." 

It is not possible for any person to find out of the 
ever-sereiie sphere of religion a more powerfiil sup- 
port in adversity tfian a just esteem of himself. Let 
- a worthy man only a^ himself when under the 
pressure of misfortune: Who are those by whom I 
am every where despised, ridiculed, calumniated 
and abused ? They are either idiots or asses. It is 
aa impo^ble tiiat fueh characters should be the 

Ml 
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friendB of a distinguisbed genius, as (hat a villain 
should feel a real attachment for an honest man. 
To be hated by them is an honor. Let every man 
of an enlightened mind cherish this idea, let him 
Jeam that it is his virtues which drav upon him the 
persecutions of these vermin. But if he has fought 
his way through them, if he perceives that obse- 
quious calumny attaclis him only in whispers and 
behind his back, he then thinks with a smile ; " It 
is necessary that they should rid themselves of a 
burthen by which they are oppressed." 

A reliance on fortune, that unexpected cnncui^ 
jence of circumstances which cannot be foreseen, 
BOineltmes rescues a man from imminent dangers, 
animates his heart, and diminishes the apprehen- 
sions felt by the mind, when, full of some great 
project, it perceives the perils which it has to en- 
counter. This reliance on his fortune was the cause 
of the haughty behavior of the youthful Cxsar 
during his captivity in the island of Pharmacusa, 
among theCilician pirates, who, possessing a pow- 
erful naval force and innumerable vessels, were 
masters of the seas, and the most sanguinary people 
in the world. Cxsar sent all his attendants to the 
circumjacent towns to raise money, and, with only 
bis physician and two servants, remained among 
those barbarians, whom he held in so much con- 
tempt, tiiat, on retiring to rest, he often sent word 
to them to be quiet and not to disturb his slumbers. 
The Cilicians demanded for his ransom only twenty , 
talents ; Caesar laughed ^t them, as if they were ig- 
norant of the consequence of their captive, and 
promised Ihera fifty. For the space of nearly forty- 
two days he resided perfectly easy and cheerful 
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among these rude people, sometimes joining in 
their mirth and sports, sometimes composing 
spe^hes and poems, which he repeated to them, 
calling them idiots and barbarians when they were 
not affected by those performances. He often 
went so far as even to threaten with a smile, that he 
vould hang them all, and no sooner had he reco- 
vered his liberty, than he returned to Phacmacusa 
with some fihips which he found at Miletus ; and, 
falling upon the pirates, he took most of (bem pri- 
soners and ordered them to be crucilicd. It was 
the same confidence that inspired Caesar with the 
courage he displayed, a short lime previous to the 
battle of Pharsalia, when, proceeding in a small 
vessel, disguised in the habit of a slave, tnmeet the 
fieet of the lagging Antliony. A violent tempest 
suddenly arose; on which he seized the hand of the 
trembling pilot, and said : " Be nut afraid, thou 
carriest Cxsar and his fortune." Columbus was 
coniident that there was an America. 

One imagines himself born to adversity and ano- 
ther to prosperity. As a gamester plays ill the 
whole evening, because he was at first unlucky, so 
the former will certainly prove unfortunate, because 
his timidity and his irresolution prevent him from 
.engaging in any enterprizc, and expose him to 
public contempt. The latter is fortunate, because 
he ventures as far as he can, without rashness, and 
because the sun-shine of prosperity strengthens that 
siiperi<H' degree of hope, called confidence, and 
augments the respect of others. Conhdence in 
ourselves produces perseverance, excites us to emu- 
late our former deeds and surpass them by new 
«nes, to eclipse by more important deserts the re- 
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putation we have already acqutredj and to pureue 
fotone till we have ^tuined it. The greatest 
minds are tnTariably those, vhkh, amid the vidSM- 
tadet of all buman affain, are never arrogant iii' 
yrogperity norredHced to despair by adversity. 

Hence it appears that a generous- self^steeni ac- 
tually endues us with the power of raising ourselves 
above human frailties, and of exerting our talents- 
ni honorable enterprizes-; that it preserves us from 
giving way to the spirit of servitude and from being 
the slaves of vice ; that it enables ui to pursue our 
destination, to smile in adversity, and to rely wltib- 
confidence on our good fortune- 
It is of infinite importance, thatthis-elevationof 
senthnent, this ccmlidence In our powers,, should be- 
excited in eariy youth. The love of what in good^ 
and &ir and great should be inculcated on youthfot- 
mtnds; they should be inapkedwith high notions 
of their abilities, that they may strive to be vir~ 
tuous; it is necessary to address their senses, to 
Instil into their hearts a dcMre of gloi7 by means ofi 
expressive pictures, and to inflame their passions 
with objects of sense. Put into Hie hands of a Swiss 
" Lavater^ Swiss songs," and " Solomon Hiriel's 
History of the Helvetic Confederacy f these will 
place before his eyes those time* when greatness- 
of soul was esteemed above all othnr qualifications,, 
when integrity commanded public respect, and 
heroic virtues were crowned with universal glory.. 



heroes of antiquity, and the noble desire of pluck* 
ing laurels on the same spot where our worthy an- 
cestors gathered theirs. I'he ddiBeation of great 
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achievement!, the narratire of fiituous deedipio- 
Juce an instantaneotn effect ; the soul i« filled with 
admiration and the wilt is excited to emulate them. 

Moving relations of great actions, the lives of 
celebrated men as described by Plutarch and Cas- 
par Hirzel, Gessner's poems replete with Bublimitf 
and natute, therefore produce in youth aatontshiag 
effect*. ■■ Will my life be written too-" said my 
Mn, when only fire years old, to his mother, a»^ 
reclining on ber tender bosom, she wsi explaining 
to him Pliitafch'« lives. Every youth, though not 
•f noble descent, trill aspire to distinction if he i« 
deeply moved by the genius or virtues of eminent 
men ; the same virtues will spring up in his young 
beart; he wilt wish to occupy the same place in the 
-ettimation of posterily, which those- eelebrated cha- 
racters filled with such glory. This impulte to 
imitation is often manifested by tea«, which every 
parent should reward with the most affectionate 
embrace. 

Themistocres was very young when the Greek*, 
eonquered the Persian! at Marathoa; and Mil- 
tiades was daily extolled, in his presence,, as the 
person to whom they were indebted fbrthe victory. 
Themistoeles suddenly became pensive and reseiw- 
ed, and do longer took delight in his former youth- 
ful diversions. His friends, enquiring the reason of 
this alteration, he replied with the genuine emula- 
tion ofa noble mind: " The trophies of Miltiades 
deprive me of rest." Thueydides. the historian 
wept when, in early youths he heard Herodotus 
publicly reading hi? history at Olympia, amid the 
nniversal applause of Greece. Zeno exhorted 
tbo»e whc»lo(riied upon the grave and reserved de- 
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poKment of Pericles as intolerable vanity, to b« 
as proud as he ; that this pridi' might kindle in 
their souls the love of the beautiful, and iasengibly 
accustom them to it. Demosthenes, while but a 
boy, was so powerfully affected by the reputation 
which Callistrates acquired in pleading a cause, be 
was filled with such admiration of the persuasive 
powers of eloquence, that, in conformity with the 
precepts of Zeno, he withdrew into solitude, and 
relinquished every other concern to devote himself 
to the study of rhetoric. Homer was instrumental 
in producing among the Greeks a great number of 
heroes ; it is well known with what enthusiasm 
Alexander read the works of that great poet, 
lears of ambition, not of virtue, flowed from the 
eyes of Cxsar, when he saw the statue of Alexan- 
der in the temple of Hercules at Cadiz, because 
Alexander, at his age, bad acquired so much glory 
and he himself was still so insignilicaDt. Hence it 
is easy to conceive, why this future subverter of the 
liberties of Rome, about the same time, said in pas- ■ 
sing through a mean, retired village: " I would 
rather be the first in this [dace than the second at 

.The repetition of such impressions on the minds 
of youth, strengthens the soul, increases its springs 
of action, causes it to look upon nothing as beyond 
its attainment, and inspires it with that commenda- 
ble desire of glory, which, when accompanied by 
virtue, never fails to lead to distinction. On the 
other hand, insensibility to these impressions is a 
certain sign that a youth is not susceptible of any 
thing great. I'he Spartans were attentive to excite 
in their children this noble ardor for renown ; they 
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expected that a reproof should cause them pain, 
and that commendation should fill them with joy ; 
the mind that was indifTerent to either was account- 
ed base, mean and unsusceptible of virtue. It was 
in conformity with these principles, that the French 
minister of state, the duke de Choiseul, recently 
charged a man of talents, who combines the inde- 
pendence of a citizen with the enlarged views of a . 
statesman, to collect the distinguished sayings and 
actions of French ofBciers and soldiers, for the use 
of the military school at Paris ; a work which can- 
not fait of producing the most biilliant rt'sults 
among the military youth of France, 

All these considerations, collectively, lead me 
to the importance of a generous sdf-esteem in a 
whole nation, and to its most desirable advantage, 
love of country, which is so intimately connected 
with a just national pride. 

If the example of a single individual, selected 
from history, be capable of inspiring us with noble 
resolutions, what eflects must not the accumulated 
examples of a whole nation produce I Great ac- 
tions, military or civil, kindle in our bosoms this 
patriotic flame, at the same time thatlheyjill us 
with the most profound veneration of those, who 
enjoyed the satisfaction of dying for their country ; 
who did not withdraw their services though disap- 
pointed in their expectations, whose zeal in the 
cause of virtue and their country's rights exposed 
them, during tlieir whole lives, to the persecutions 
of envy and the malice of their fellow-citizens. 
Admiration of such characters must be excited in 
a nation, into whidi it is intended to instil a due 
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mpect for ibelf, ^hich alone is capabk of insptr* 
ing it trith generous aeotimenta. 

It is by the pride in the brinimt qualitiei and 
Acliieveineoti of micIi men thai a nation acquire* 
B claim lo immortality ; when their great exam* 
pin arc traniraitlL'd unimpaired to posterity by 
whom they are imitated aad admired, lliis it 
was that filled the Greeks and Romans with such 
exalted natfooal scutimentsi. Lore to their country 
wu interwoTen vith their religion, their form <^ 
gomamtmi, and their manners. The word " coun- 
try" was the soul of the community, their watch- 
word in battle, their masic in private life, and the 
spring of all their actions ; it tDflamed their poets, 
their orators and (heir statesmen ; it resounded in 
their theatres and their assemblies; and by their 
public monumeBts it was profoundly impressed 
on the'minds of their descendants. In modem 
tiinet whole nations have frequently proved them* 
(elves alnKNt destitute of sentiment ; lore of coun- 
try is extinguished in more than one monarchy, 
and in mom than one republic it appears ta be 
banished as a ridiculous prejudice. 

At the time when whole nati<nis sought glory it 
freedom, and freedom in magnanimous sentiments, 
love to their country was am<nig them the sweetest 
fecliag^of the souL More powerful than settlove, 
tke word " country," replete with tenderness, with 
harmony and with cbarnis, composed all that cas 
roDze and elevate the soul ; it snatched fran death 
bis sting and from vohiptuousness its victory. 
This generous fire glowed in every heart, and every 
■hU bnned with the love of country. Inured ti 
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bardahip!, insensible to their pecvuial misfbrtun^ 
and so much the more zealoas for the public good, 
the sole object of their wishes was the benefit of 
tbeir country, aod they invariably preferred its 
glory to the boDor of parents, relative! and indiri- 
duals. They considered their meaiure of happi- 
sen and honor complete, if the republic was but 
flourishing and respected. Titey laid aside all pri* 
Tate enmity and competition, and vhen the inte- 
rest! of their country seemed to require it, they 
vqKMised the cause of ttwir most violent antagonists. 
When injured by their country they forgot the 
painful offence; in the midst of their sutTerings 
they were anxious ht its welfare ; they submitted 
to its caprices as ■ virtuous child to the humors of a 
splenetic parent. Amid hardships of every kia4 
they remained true to their country ; and all con- 
cern ft* themselves was absorbed by their solicitude 
forthepublic weal. At the altar of their country 
they broke the ties of friendship, of love, of affec- 
tion for parents, children and relations, and tore 
themselves from al! that could detain them in effe- 
minate repose. They listened not to the voice of 

■ relatives but to that of their country ; they heard 
not tbetrenMndousdia of arms, butonly the thanJu 

' of a grateliil nation ; they nevM enquired the num- 
berof their enemies, btit only the place where they 
were to be found. Kach eagerly tiastened to the 
^t which, to his gallant ancestors, had been the 
post of honor and of death; everyone joined the 
ranks of those who farmed a rampart against an 
invading foe, contented if bis fall afforded another 
an opportunity to step into bis place. Not the 
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dead, but those who had not fallen, were the sub- 
jects of lamentation. 

The orator Hipperides bit off his tongue vhen 
under the torture lest the violence of the a^on^ in 
which he died, might compel him to betray his 
country to Antipater. 

Pedaretes had not the good fortune to be includ- 
ed in the number of the three hundred who enjoyed 
a distinguished rank at Sparta. He returned joy- 
fnlly home and said : " What rapture I feel that 
Sparta possesses three hundred men who are more 
brave than myself!" 

Before the battle of Marathon all the Athenian 
generals relinquished their pretensions in favor of 
Mimades; thus, for the interest of their country, 
resigning the highest place to him who was the 
most fit to command. 

Cimon, when an exile from Athens, joined the 
army of bis country, which had taken the field 
against the Lacedsemonians, who had before been 
his constant /rienda, and with whom he was accused 
of maintaining a secret correspondence. His ene- 
mies, however, procured an order from the senate, 
to prohibit him from being present at the engage* 
ment. He retired, but intreated hts friends to 
prove by their conduct his innocence and their 
own. They took Cimon'a armor and fought and 
died In his place for their countrj-. 

" I will not disgrace myself in war; 1 will not 
endeavor to save my life by an inglorious flight ; I 
will light for my country to the last drop of my 
blood, either in the ranks of my countrymen, or 
alone, if circumstances should require ; to its ser- 
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tice I will devote all the days of my life, and to 
this Mars, Jupiter and Agraules be my witnesses." 
Such was tlie form of the oatli whicli every young 
mail at Athens was obliged to swear od being eu' 
roiled ill the nuraber of citizens. 

Tlirasybulus, wtio, at the coDClus'ion of the Pelo- 
ponaesiaa war, delivered his country from the 
douiinioD of the tiiirty tyrants, tli us addressed his 
countrymen : " Let us tight like men, who know 
that by victory they shall rescue their property,, 
their families and their country ; let each individual 
signalize himself in such a manner that he may louk 
npoii these great advantages and the honor of the 
victory, as acquired by his arm and by his valor. 
He will be happy who survives to enjoy this gl^ry, 
to behold the day of hU deliverance; but not less 
happy will he be whom death shall release from 
his bonds. No monument is so honorable as death 
(or one's country." 

The Lacedaemonians experienced several defeat* 
in the second war with the Messinians. The cou> 
rage of these martial people began to fail and they- 
imagined that the state was on the eve of its diss(>> 
lution. The oracle of Delphi being consulted in 
this eifigency by the Lacedsmoniana, returned thi> 
mortifying answer, that they should apply to the 
Athenians for a man capable by his counsel and 
abilities of retrieving their aflain. The Athenians, 
partly in jest and partly in earnest, sent them Tyr- 
txus the poet. 1'he LacedxmoniaDs received hiin 
at a gift from heaven ; but three succesuve defeats 
filled them with the utmost despair, and they be- 
gan to prepare for their return to Sparta. This re- 
solution was firmly opposed by Tyrtzui, wbo io> 
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ceasantly labored to revive the drooping spirits of 
the Spartan troops by songs replete with patriotic 
enthusiasm, composed for the purpose of inspiring 
all hearts with a love of their country and contempt 
of death. I'heir courage was roused wjtli a valor 
bordering on madness ; tbey attacked the Messe- 
nians and obtained the victory. 
• Epaminondas lay on the ground mortally wound- 
ed with a spear ; the fate of his arms And the isstw 
of the battle were the only objects of his solicitude. 
His shield was shewn to him and he was assured 
that the Thebans were victorious, on which he 
turned with a tranquil and serene countenance to 
the'by-standers and said: " Consider not this day, 
my friends, as the end of my li fe, but as the begin- 
ning of my happiness and the completion of my 
glory. I leave my country victorious, proud Sparta 
humbled and Greece delivered from slavery." 
With these words he drew the weapon from his 
wound and expired.* 

After the unfortunate battle al Leuctra, the Spai^ 
tan matrons whose sons had fallen in the field re- 
paired joyfully and crowned with flowers to the 
temples, to thank the gods for having blessed them 
with such valiant children. Those, on the ccm- 
trary, whose sons had saved their lives by flight, 
withdrew in the deepest melancholy and profound 

* Htid lliii work been wiitten s few yean iBteriZimner- 
Diimi wonld probably hiTC irlecled an exaai|ile not len 
brilliant hora Ibe anOBli of Britain. It is scarcely necci- 
wry loobaerve itiBt I allude to the death uf the liDkcntad , 
Wolfe, whole itarj Corna a worthy countermrt to that of 
the Ttiebsn hero. Thebes projuced tralone Spamiaondu; 

Albion can boast of nMojrWolfea. T. 
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sileDce into the most retired part of their houses, 
ashamed of having borne children who turned their 
backs to the enemy. 

" Traveller, tell the Lacedxmonians that we lie 
here in pursuance of the laws of our country :" was , 
the inscription over those who fell at Thermopylx! 
A Spartan woman; on being informed that her son 
had lost his life for his country, replied : " It was 
for that purpose I gave him birth." 

For their country and for liberty, the watchword 
of every nation that is not already enslaved, the 
Privernates maintained long and c^stinate wars 
with the Romans. By these struggles they were to 
Weakened, that they were obliged to quit the field 
and to shut themselves up in their city, where they 
were besieged by Plautius the consul. Being re- 
duced to the last extremity, they resolved to send 
ambassadors to Rome with proposals of peace. 
These deputies were- asked by the senate what 
punishment they thought they had deserved. 
" Thatpunishment," they replied, "which is due 
to those,who considered themselves worthy of being 
free, and who made every exertion to preserve the 
freedom transmitted them by their ancestors." 
" But," rejoined a member of the senate, " if 
Rome should shew you favor, can we rely on your 
foithful observance of peace?" — " Yes," said the 
ambassadors, " provided the conditions be equita- 
ble, humane, and such as we need not blush to ac- 
cept ; but if it be a disgraceful peace, hope not 
that the same necessity which to-day compels us to 
embrace it, will to-morrow bind us to its obser-^ 
Vance." This answer was considered by some of 
the senators as too haughty ;. but all tbose of more 
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noble BCntiments bestowed eDcomiuins on the depu- 
ties of tbe Privemates, and concluded, that enemies 
whom no misfortunes could deject were worthy of 
the honor of being Roman citizens. 

Examples of this kind thine in histOTy, as ever- 
lasting models to posterity. They excite in every 
well-disposed mind an irresittible sense of the duties 
we owe our country, and the record of these exam~ 
pies is nothing but the propagation of the pride 
arising from real advantages. 

By the propagation of a generous national pride,, 
the love of country is thus kirdled in every bosom. 
Every heart is susceptible of tbe flame ; by the ma- 
l^\c influence of these images and examples th« 
same obligation is imposed on erery mind. A cod< 
Btant retrospective view gf former ages, and 3 con- 
tinual prospective survey of future times are alter- 
nately the causes and eSects of this pride and of 
this love. A man of true honor will rather submit 
to death than commit an action, on account of 
which his faraily will have occasion to blush when 
be is no more ; nothing on the contrary, aUbrds him 
(uch exquisite pleasure, as the reflection, that bis 
virtues will be a subject of e^^ultatlon and a source 
of iionor to his descendants. 

When, by the revival of such sentiments, » na- 
lion is iospired with a more elevated mode of think- 
ing, tbe actions of the iodividuals which compose 
it will assume a nobler character correspondent witl) 
this new mode of thinking. He will incur univer- 
sal contempt, who, in the hope of attaining to som^ 
post of honor in the st^te, sacrifices all pretension; 
to manly, free and independent sentiments. Inte- 
grity will always study the public good, however it 
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may be culumniated by perwma of Contracted 
minds, if it neglects to consult the interests of their 
htnijies. The Invidious distinctions attending the 
inequality of ranit will cease where there is but one 
political virtue, where erery thing is combined and 
concentrated in the glorious appellation of citizen. 
There the attachment of the people to their coun- 
try will no longer depend only on their uncertainty 
whether they should be more happy in another 
country, for many will be content with the mere 
Mecessariei of life, rather than they will abandon 
their native land. Each will obey the higher pow- 
ers more from inclination than compulsion, more 
irom k)ve than duty. The government, instead of 
being the soul of many bodies, will be the soul Of 
souls. 

These advantages will appear still more striking 
when placed in a different point of view, when I 
■hew the great importance of infusing a geoerous 
pride into a nation under circumstances of public 
danger and distress. 

Generous pride must decline in that nation, where 
the advanuges obtained by the virtues of ancestor^ 
are lost by the degeneracy of their descendants. 
" The times ha»e altered," is a very common ex- 
pression, and the coDclusion deduced from it is 
neither difficult nor complicated. The times have 
certainly altered with a nation, which, priding itself 
only in the corporeal strength of its members 
would, now that the art of killing has been brought 
to the highest perfection, be exterminated in a sin- 
gle engagement; and yet no man in his senses 
doubts the indispensible necessity of cultivating the 
modern science of war. Frce-bom nations roust 
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not only be acquainted with the use of arms ; they 
must be actuated by generous sentiments, they must 
possess souls, and these cannot he imparted by the 
cane at the drill-ground. 

In this respect the change of the times renders it 
but too necessary to emulate the spirit of former 
ages. Though patriotism and zeal for the state are 
often out of fashion, yet they are never useless, for 
they denote energy. When, therefore, a nation 
seems to lose its courage because its soil is no longer 
manured with the blood of its sons ; vhen the flame 
once kiudled by the love of freedom appears ready 
to expire ; when the minds of men, enervated by 
luxury and paralysed by fear, have lost all their 
energy ; when the extravagant price of every arti- 
cle renders the desire of wealth a necessary evil ; 
when pusillanimity leads to distinction and forti- 
tude to disgrace ; when people, conceiving valor 
to be an unnecessary qualifiGation indulge in every 
Epecies of dissipation and debauchery ; when they 
are even destitute of the vices which require a cer- 
tain strength and elevation of mind; when sordid 
selfishness is not considered a crime, nor base time- 
serving a political stain ; when the ambitious labor 
only to blacken their opponents by calumny, not to 
surpass them in merit ; then would the revival of 
the pride of that nation prove the most efficient 
medium to re-kindle the flame of ancient virtue, 
and rousing the dormant energies of its youth in 
Ihe arms of death. 

All wishes for the revival of a generous pride 
will be vain, if, in a free-born nation, (here should 
be too many individuals in whose eyei Phocions are 
fools. Too many there are who look dovin on. a 
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hero with haughty compassion ; who are gtrangers- 
totrue greatnenof miod ; who laugh at all enco-. 
miums, because it is not in their nature to perform 
any thing praiseworthy ; who contract their browt 
into a tremendous frown if any audacious wretch- 
dares to pronounce the word freedom in their pre- 
sence ; who endeavor to destroy one of the most- 
glorious monuments of their nation, in which the . 
heroic deeds of their forefathers are painted id the 
most brilliant colors, by which their love of virtue, 
simplicity, freedom, religion, their country and the 
laws, and their hatred of the contagion of foreign 
manners, of profusion, effeminacy, and avari.ce are 
powerfully impressed upon every mind ; and who. 
vindicate their conduct by the vulgar adage, that, 
" an old dunghill should not be stirred." . 

Thomas Abbt, a genius whom 1 can never name 
without lamenting his premature decease, says with 
uncommon felicity -. " The reason why the exam- . 
pies of republican patriots are transmitted to us in 
their annals with such brilliancy, is, because the 
states to which they belonged were obliged to take 
care that their great men should receive from pos- 
terity thatreward, which their contemporaries were 
too poor to bestow." It is therefore a duty incum- 
bent upon us, to call to mind with gratitude and to 
cniulate the virtues of our forefathers, and this duty 
■tt-e should be incapable of fulfilling, were we to re^ 
gard with indifference whatever is great and good 
in their characters ; or were we to turn our eyes 
' from them with disgust and no longer to be proud 
of them. It wasnothing but the veneration fbr the 
memory of llieir great men which kept up among 
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the Grecka that thtnt of fkine, that disintere«ted 
(jnrit, and that attachment to the public welfare. 

Th» pride, so necewary for a nation, is invaria- 
bly dependent on the love of countiy. Circtim- 
Mances may occor by which the love of country is 
ni«ed to saeb a degree of warmth as to produce 
the most excellent ftnit for the state ; or, in a peo- 
ple no longer susceptible of freedom, it may be chil- 
led so that this fruit cannot arrive at maturity. The 
ky band of death had seized the liberty of the 
Athenians when they erected attars to the prosti- 
tutes of Demetrius, and proclaimed by an edict, 
that all the decrees of king Demetrius should be 
comidered as sacred in the sight tif the gods, and 
jiMt before men. 

There are periods, however, when those who 
koped to guide the peaceful plough, are obliged to 
graap the murdermis sword ; when it b no Iong«r 
pOB^e to think only for one's self; when bullies, 
fopt, and loungers have other employment provided 
fcr them than tliat of sauntering from one female 
•iFcle to another, boasting of their infidelities, 
«iid their shining insignificance ; when thoee mttst 
leani to obey who knew only how to omimand ; 
when it is of advantage that subjects should pos 
•esi spirit and talents; when it is wished that the 
«otdt liberty and country may resound from every 
mouth ; when those are no longer decried as con- 
temptible fanatics who, in times of general apathy, 
remind their nation of the glorious days in which it 
was poor, virtuous and free, in which its lidds were 
cultivated by victorious hands, in which the plough 
was encircled with laurels ; when those are not 
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branded as RDapteioua and dangerons cbaracten * 
wh<Mn nature has endued with tntrgj and abilities, 
and MHils snceptible of the most exalted virtues ; 
when those are no longer considered as enemies of 
their conntry, who, tn their youthful years, for 
want of that timidity which is the result of expe* 
(4ence, and is denominated discretion, were heated, 
perhaps beyond a due degree, by the maxims of pa- 
triotic virtue, who, when danger impended over 
their country or threatened it at a distance, did not 
temain silent, but who wanted only an opportunity 
to shed their willing Mood for their native land; 
whM people will cease, out of complaisance to a 
number of fiMls, tolaugh a whole nation out of its 
generous enthusiasm and virtuous principles; when 
hosts of foreigners breab in on every side, and each 
attack menaces it with utter ruin. 

A nation, therefore, will never lose its honor, at 
long M it retains its virtue unhnpatred, and its vir- 
tue wilt flourish white the loveof country imparts t4 
the mind a lofty, noble, and independent chara^ 
tcr. 

Piide, grounded on real excellendes, has like- 
wise its disadvantageous side, A celebrated north- 
ern philosopher makes this important observation. 



• '■ In the year 1158," ujt the aothor in a note to hii 
work on Solitude, " two magutiBtei of Bern eipreued 
their opinions conceminginy Euay on Nationul Pride, in 
the rollomng mumrT. The Snt, Wing tnrned o>er the 



Imu dt i'obitwatct et tun pu dt la uienci! Tbe ucond 
Te*d it oearly through uitl uid : Ce docltur ZimnemanH 

iaitapbitMP' T. 
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Diua<inU|««liiiM pride. 

which is daily verified by experieace, that there are 
no good qualities in human nature which do not de- 
generate through infinite gradations into the ut-. 
most extravagance. Thus it is very natural that 
the extremes of a just and of a udicukua piid& 
should sometimes meet. 

The defects of the greatest minds arise from theif 
pride, when this pride degenerates into vanity. 
Intoxicated wilh the adulation of thar admirers, 
tliese demi-gods, like weak sovereigns, turn a deaf 
ear to truth : infatuated by the sense of their worth,- 
they are not aware that this worth is not every 
where so highly estimated. He who every where 
courts applause, will meet almost every where with 
mortification ; his view will at length be fixed en- 
tirely on himself, and he will imagine that all man- 
kind are filled either with admiration or with envy 
of his superiority. But one of the ancients has very 
justly said ; " You will not be just without the re- 
putation of being so, but you may depend upon it 
that your integrity will often be rewarded wilh 
■hame and disgrace." On the other band, the se- 
cret of the roost delicate vanity is nothing more 
than the art of obtaining applause without appear- 
ing to be vain or self-conceited, an art which Cicero 
did not understand. He drew upon himself the. 
hatred of the Romans by bis incessant eulogies on 
himself and his actions ; he made himself the sub- 
ject of every conversation, and olTended all who 
heard hi ra, by appearing to think so very highly 
of bii own merits and so meanly of the rest of man- 
kind. 

Pride is always misplaced when it does not ac- 
quire esteem. It 19 instantly perceived that a man 
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yibo displays pride on every occasion canoot po>- 
sibl J be proui) of real excellencies ; because, by his 
pride, he ofTends all men, JDcure general ridicule 
and contempt, aud indulges in superciliou; sel^ 
complacency, till all around faim are provoked to 
repay it with hatred and cutting ridicule ; for con- 
teinpt, by way of retaliation, la generally strooger 
than that arising from revenge. Astonished at his 
own elevation, such a man wishes to impress others 
with that respect of hja person, of which he is him- 
self so full ; in the company of his stable-boys he 
learns to humble freemen ; he imagines that all 
around, above or beneath him are beings of an in- 
ferior order. But a philosopher of the first rank, the 
comic Sterne, says in one of bis highly instructive 
sermons : " Tis but a scurvy kind of a trick, when 
Fortune in one of her merry moods, takes a poor 
devil with this passion in his head, and mounts him 
up all at once as high as she can get him — for it is 
sure to -make him play such fantastic tricks as to 
become the very fool oif the comedy," 

Nothing on earth is perfect ; virtue itself has vul- 
nerable parts, the sun is not without spots, nor ii 
even -a devotee secure against the attaclu of incon- 
tinence. We must not form our opinion of those 
who pass for great men, only from their writings, 
or their conversation ; to obtain a knowledge of 
Ihetr characters it is necessary to study them in 
private life, to observe their actions, and their do- 
mestic habits.The aged and crabbed Cato kept a mis- 
. tress ; so did Marcus Antoninus, and so does many a 
modern philosopherof my acquaintance. The great- 
est of mankind are always connected by some foi- 
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Ucwith thefest of the >peci«t. Fe^ of them are 
so candid M Atrtigonus, who, being stjiled by hit 
flatterers a divinity aMi the olApring of Phcebas, 
reiy justly relied : " For the truth of that yoo 
may ask tlie fellow who emptleg tny dosettool." 

The best qualities aasume a disgusting appear- 
ance, when thfiy are accompanied with arrogance 
and a contempt of othen. Contempt in t)<e haugh- 
ty man is that deportment by Which he expresses, 
without reserre, his idea of the real or imaginary 
inferiority of a«ofher. In the proud maa, contempt 
it a »eiise of the re^ demerit of another, which 
he manifests or conceais only where he oaght. 
This sense, even the noblest mind canaot exchide ; 
it is perfectly just, because none can take » cat far 
an elephant, or a fly for a mountain ; but were it 
to be displayed when it ought to be concealed it 
would be Offensive. 

A noWe Mlf-e»teem sometimes degenerates into 
pmumption. Fanaticism Is denominated devout 
presumption, which l>eing produced by excessive 
pride and self-coniidence, "strives to approach 
neuer to the Deity, and to soar with daring flight 
above the common and prescribed order of things. 
It is deeply to be lamented, that moralists are som^ 
times liable to this species of presumption, when 
they fail to balance against each other tlie duties 
of men and their means of fjjiilling them ; when 
in their pious convulsions they are not sensible that 
they require impossibilities, and that by propagat- 
ing the chimseras of their own imaginations as vir- 
tue, they only bring virtue into disrepute. 

1b whole nations a just pride likewise has its di*- 
advantages. No nation can indulge an unlimited 
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pride. Great virtue* are always accompaoied with- 
great vices ; every good hits its evii, and every ad- 
vaatage is attended with some iuconvenieace. To 
prove this with well-meaoiog frankness to a natioa 
cannot be a crime. My beloved frieod, Iselin, a 
philosopher deserving of attratioa, therafbre, saya 
in th« preface to his excellent but very concise 
History of Helvetic VirtuC) " that every nalion 
should offer a priie to hitn, who should place io the 
clearest light the defects in its political constitu- 
tion and maniiers, and the faults of its ancestois." 

Hen often pride thenxelvea on real advantage* 
which they are not instrumental in creating. Tha 
heat and cold of a country ; the density and rare- 
faction of the air, the nature of the soil, thewater 
and the winds, the mode of life and habit possess 
such a manifest influence over the qualities of wbplA 
nationi, that very little tan be aKribed to them- 
selves. A worthy man may be proud of bis virtue, 
because it is his own ; hut why should we boast of 
our understandings, when the divine light is liable 
to be eslinguisbed in the soul of the greatest geniui 
by the slightest physical derangement. 

We too seldom reflect how little of our honor is 
due to ourselves. Few display such candor as An- 
tiocbos Soter, who wept over his trophies, at the 
idea that he was indebted fw his victory over th« 
Galalians to the irresistible attack of his elephant* ; 
for which reason be erected a monument in tb* 
field of battle, not to himself, but to those aiiimals. 

A national pride not ungenerous in itself may 
likewise be productive of odious vices. The Cana- 
dian savage is excessively proud, is deeply senai- 
of the vaUie of freedom, and even in educatioa 
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brooks no restraint which imposes upon him any 
thing like subjection. But the magnanimous tot- 
gWeness of an injury is a virtue to which he is a 
stranger, and b looked upon by him as despicable 
pusillanimity. Valor is his highest merit, and re- 
Tenge hi« sweetest gratificatiou. 

Even theloveofcountry sometimes wants a check 
as it does at others a spur. It has therefore been ob- 
served with great justice : that the legislators of th» 
ancient republics were more solicitous to instil into 
the minds of the people the love of their country, 
and to propagate and strengthen it, than to disco^ 
Ter the limits which reason imposes, of rather the 
manner in which reason should guide and direct 
the patriotic flame. 

In their most flourishing times the Greeks consl- 
' dered the love of their country as the principal ci- 
»il virtue. To a parent, a wife, a child, we ceitainlj 
ewe a higher degree of that general good-will which 
is due to all men ; and of that love which ought to- 
evtend to all our fetlow-creatiires we owe the great* 
est portion to our country. This is our proper sphere 
of action, the place appointed us by l4«vidence for 
the discharge of every social obligation. But this 
limitation of our good-will often renders us hard- 
hearted and unjust, not only to foreigners, but even 
to our fellow-subjects. It Is our duty to liive all 
men ; but we love the Europeans better than the 
natives of Africa, we love our countrymen belter 
than foreigners, and our townsmen better than tKe 
Test of our fellow-subjects. By this gradual diminu- 
tion of universal philanthropy, we are led to hate 
whatever is not connected with us by some peculiar 
telf-isterest, till, at length, we cutlhe closest ties; 3n 
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evident proof of the miganthropy that lurks in thft 
human breast- 1 Icnow a city in Eurc^e, to which 
belongs a fine, extensive and happy country, but 
aucb is the predilection of all narrow minds for the 
inhabkattts of that city, that the natives of all the 
other to.wns within its jurisdiction ar* bereft of 
every encouragemeat, and are excluded from all 
post« of honor or profit. 

Tlie more selfish is our adherence tothe interests 
of our country, the less we possess of the character 
of citizens of the world and philanthropists. 'Such 
patriots are, in general, unjust towards foreigners, 
because they are foreigners, and consequently no- 
thing in their eyes. The ancient Jews vere so 
wholly devoted to their country, that they refused 
to foreignera the duties of humanity. The Creeks 
despised all fbreignen as barbarians and looked 
«pon them as born to be their slaves, because Na- 
ture had endowed them with less brilliant qualifi- 
cations and understandings. The most virtuous 
Spartans were illiberal and unjust towards foreign- 
ers. A Japanese who testifies the smallest regard 
«r friendship for a Dutchman, is regarded by his 
countrymen as a dishonorable wretch, and an ene- 
my of his country, because he does not love it to' 
the exclusion of the natives of every other land. 
They think it a violation of the honor of Japan, of 
the pleasure of the emperor, of the will of the 
gods, and of the dictates of their consciences, to en-' 
tertain sentiments in the least favorable to foreign- 
en. Such is likewise the policy of the commercial' 
nations, who in this point of view appear to love 
none but themselves, and conclude treaties with 
the pirates of Barbary that the latter may plunder 
t^eir weaktr oeighbcos, while they tbetoBelVea sub- 
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mit qoietly to the most degrading imulti to procure 
3 petty advantage in trade—a conduct at which 
humanity thudden. 

In modern timet, howeter, no great apprehcH- 
tioDi need be entntained of the bad consequences 
of patriotisin. I, indeed, know men, the object of 
vbo«e every ttep is the good of their country ; who 
divide (heir duties into classe*, and 5rst fulfil those 
vhich are of the most general, advantage to their 
nativa Uad ; whose integrity is not shaken, either 
by the desertion of their friends, the power of their 
enemiei, the insolence of office, or the calumnies of 
their slanderers ; wboqi neither interett nor error 
turns aside a moment from the prosecution of their 
duty ; who look upon tbeir souk as a flame, whoss 
nature it it to rise, and which cannot, therefore, 
»nk to any thing base and toidid ; whom no me- 
naces can deter from the noble career they have 
chosen ; who never retreat, nor, from the lore of 
repose, are ever weary of the useless but honorable 
contest with tb« ignorance and corruption of man- 
kind i who, in a word, love their native land wiih 
childlike afhctioa, who pardon its erron, and would 
rather suffer a thousand deaths than only aSbrd 
occaiioa to suspect, that they serve their country 
with the less zeal because their merits are not duly 
appreciated. But bow imall in our days is ihe 
number of thess io comparison with that of the 
sitti-patrioti ! How much greater is the number of 
those, who boast of their oaths and their, sacred 
duties, only because honors, offices, wealth and 
emolument are the first and the Ust objects of all 
their actions. How many are there who exclaim 
that they love their country, while their love is con- 
fifwd to MwmKlvMi hew many are there who ne- 
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-ver fail on all public occasions to bellow forth their 
patriotic sentiments, while the wary Tillains are 
privately pensioneil with foreign gold. If the torch 
of patriotism is here and there reared on high, the 
sparks fall in general upon the hands of the patriot. 
Though the fire of patriotism seems to burn in every 
he.-irt, it is nothing more than a mode of thinking 
for giddy youth, which is dependent on the fashion 
of the day. The students of Zurich travel in quest 
of patriotism, as they did formerly in search of 

Thus a well-founded national pride possesses con' 
siderable advantaties, and disadvantages resulting 
from those advantages. Virtues and vices are often 
set in motion by the same springs. These springs 
it is the duty of the philosopher to discover and of 
the legblator to protit by. Pride is the parerit of so 
many talents and of so many virtues, that we should 
not endeavor to destroy it, hut only to direct it ta 
« good purpose. Man would be a cheerless being 
were he debarred of all that is capable of leading 
him astray. It would he the height of folly, if, in- 
stead of converting what is faulty to the public bene- 
fit, if, instead of guiding men by their passions and 
employing their very foibles to conduct them to the 
practice of virtue, those who possess influence over 
a nation were to discourage principles, which excite 
it to generous deeds. 
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AbBT, ThoiMi, oa repoblicin patrioti, 1S3. 

Jdyuinuiu, Iheir imKf^nwjr bniTer;, 6t. 

SUiander, meuu employed by hira lo inipire hig iroopi 

Kiib couiHge, 113 ; hi* de^re of Imowladge, 1S3. 
ilncdolcoraliltle lad;, S6. 
Autigama, hii reply to hii flatterera, 188, 
^nliKAui SmtT, BDScdale o( him, 189. 
Aoita, anecdote of the iDhibitanti of the monntuni of 34, 



Arrngaace of pertoiis of contracted ideu, St. 
Alia, Bsait where tjTwiDy puticDlirlj thrires, liil ; wretch- 
ed tituition of its atoten, 15t. 
Athtnian oScen, their decision in fsTOt of TheDUitoelei. 



le DDinber of citi(«U9, tT6 ; 
their Rdnlatiaa of Demetriiu, 184. 
Augiuliit, ■ patron of the arta and icimceai 1S5< 

Bon^ the battle of Itl and note. 

Bata, Monal, atnoBe notion of the oatiTea of the conntrj 
round It, 56. 
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Cdiar, his conduct during hi« captifit; ■moog tba Cilicba 
pirates, 168; anecdote ofbim, 1'7«. 

Caiai, canse of his condemnotioD bjthe pariiamentofTcu- 
louie, 96. 

Canibgia, reply uf the lawyers to s qaeition of bit, 147. 

Canaitian compliment, S9, 

CiirnfJi, on the Oronoko, a saying of theirs, 33. 

Charia III. ufSpuin, auecdots of his Confessor, 130. 

Chiane, their vanity in their imaginary antiquity, 4S-, their 
ridiculoDi notioni of their own couDtry, 69; tiieirapi- 
hioD of foreign nations, 10; they are celebrated for Iheii 
learning, 75 ; (he itady of (heir language occopiei the 
greatest part of their lives, 76 ; their ignorance of (he 
art* and sciences, 17 ; ira perfections of (heir goverament, 
ibid, defects of their moiat lyttem, 16 ; their ignorance 
iu natural philosophy, 79; state of medical science a- 
moDg them, SO ; of thdr Biilitary knoirledge, ibid, of 
the arts, 81; (heir supentitioii, S3 ; notniihstaiiding alt 
their defects they surpass all other nations in pride, 84 ; 
despotism of the ^oTernment, Ini, 153. 

Chmrut, dnke de, wisdom of his adminiitration, 157 ; anec- 
dote of him, ns. 

ChriUlam, misconceplion of their principles by the Jeirs and 
heathen, 53 ; their hatred of the Jews, S9. 

Cicero, his vanity, 186. 

CimnH. proof of the love of his conntry, !76. 

CoKJidciici in one's self, its adrantageg, 1K5— tri9. 

Coiitenpl, mutual, of the learned, 15; of persons of one 
profesiioo for those of another, Ifr; of poets for prnse- 
wri(crs, 17; of various nations for foreipiers, 85; of the 
English for other naiioni, S9 ; of the Ftondi, 91 ; of the 
profesaon of one leligion for those of another, 5( ; its 
dangerous UMiseqaences when proceeding from religiou* 
pride, <>1. 



Cemjitr, Williflm, IJnei on the lore of his country, BT, note. 
Doiri, or pope of Japan, bk luppoaed sanctity, 57 ; bis 
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Dtmmlhtnts, inecdoM of bim, 179. 

Dcipiilic power, coveted by mankind, 146 ) the will of m 
dCApot 19 his law, 147 ; nielgncholj picture of a country 
lubject to n despotic government, 14B ; despotism of the 
Chinese goTernment, 152 ; of the rajah ofTanjore, ISS. 

Dltgatt, muTusl, excited by opposite sentimenU, 16. 

E^l'tin, the Bonrce of all pride, 8; the parent of Tanilj 
arrogance, Btc. 9 ; causes men to entertain a contempt lot 
Ibe leil of Ihcir species, 13 ; religiODi, 14. 

Kfjpdflni, their imaginary antiquilj, 41, 

Eiiglith, national pride of the, S9 -, comparisons made b^ 
tbem between themsetiet and other nations. 30; their 
pride in Ibeii laws, 73 ; tbeir haired of the Frencb, 90 j 
their eminence in the arts and sciences, tSl ; consider 
pervonal merit as the only criterion of respect, ibid, fao- 
DoTS invariably hestowed hj them on talents, 133 } more 
eniigtatened ihao other natiooi because they are more 
free, ibid. 

Engli^man, anecdote of one, >l, 10. 

Epotniiumdoi, his death, 17B. 

EguitUty, absolute, a false system, 14!, 143. 

Eitttn, Sot others, prodnced by eonespoadence of lenli- 
menti, 10 ; of every one for his peculiar tcience, IS. 

fabli, Indian, 33. 

Flin-«ncr, pride of the nobility of that city, 46 ; nnder the 
goverDmenc of the Medicis it might be compared to A' 
then), 1S8 ; the leoeration of its inhabitanU for mooa- 
mentB of art, U9, 

Felly, predominance of, in the world, B. 

JVanronifl, anecdote of a nobleman of that country, 53. 

France, distinguished geniuses of that country, 1S4, succesa 
with which the arts have there been cultivated, 135. 

Frttdm, its influence on the mind, 14i!. 

Fmeh, their practice of mutilating foreign nama, 9A, note ; 
their national pride, 31 ; their contempt for every thing 
that is not of French extraction, St ; species of treedom 
in which they pride themselves, 6t ; their pride in tbeir 
laws, Tt-, their hatred of the English, 90 ; tiieir adher- 
ence to the principles of Detcartei, 98, 

French gentle tun, anecdote of one, 33. 
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Frmell *Dtbor, hit pride id tbe tempente clinUear hit 
coDnti;, 37, 38 ; hii ceoaore of the norlliem oatiaiu, 93, 
Frtnch colonel, anecdote of his (elf-imporUncei M. 

GaUaao, Jobn, duke of Milan, laying of bis, 151. 

Genoa, anecdote of a doge of, 5. 

Gtrmmt, their want of oationsl pride, 6 ; mean ideu eo- 
tertained of their literary lalenti h? an Engliih writer, 
68 ; ancient, Iheii contempt of death, 118. 

Gleim. the Brandenburg TjrtKos, 118, note. 

GmAi, their courage aad coutempt of death, 117. 

Grtcla, their contempt of foieigneri, ?5; Ibeir obligation! 
to foreigners, !6; their practice of aJtering foreign 
namei, SI i their pride in the glorioui deeds of their aa> 
GCftors, 111; their respect for tbe icieocei, 134- 

CrtenUuidtTi, tbeir contenpt of foreigners, 15 ; the; dei- 
piie tbe Danes, S3. 

Guiceiardim, the historian, hi* eipressioii conceming Eng- 
knd, 6T,note. 

Guinea, anecdole of ■ negio king on the coast of, €S. 

HarUg, Itt. the first earl of Oiford, obserration of a dano- 

ing-nastet coBceming him, IS. 
Hatred, not ditniniihed by contempt, 89. 
Hairy Vllt. anecdote of, ISt, 153. 
Hinditt, their pride in their imaginary antiquity, 43 
Hipperida, anecdole of him, 176. 
IIoJieM, the palntei^ uiecdote relative to him, 193. 
Honor, consequences of false notions of, exenpliGed, 103. 
HiHU, their pride ia tbe military gloiy of their 



JlgnoroRce, sometimei the cause of contracted ideas, 19 [ of 

the pride arising from it, 67, 72. 
Inportsnct, imaginary, of tbe pride aiiiing from it, 61. 
ttttiH, M. on Heliretic Virtue, 1S9. 
hta, father, a Spanish Jotnit, antbor of a celebrated nore), 

101. 
Jtolian aothot, vanity of one, 39. 
luliuu, modem, their national pride, S7 ; rain of their 

■npposcd liberty, 6t) ; their contempt of all Truualpin* 

natum^ (i7 j tlieit eilnotdaBaty notioni in mtttera of 
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Klig^,95 ; ju!tljpTaadortheitrepnl>tionfor theartf 
mnd Kieocei, it^ ; their tenerition fat preat men con- 
tributed grcutlj to their pru|[eu in the arti, 118; ac- 
cnted ur degeneracy, 131 j their merit), 133. 

Japatau, their imaginarj antiquity. 41 ; their pedigree, i^. 
their religious pride, 57 ; their ludicroua pride arisiDE 
from ignoraace, TO, 71 ; foimerly an enterprising and 
warlike nation, 119 i tbeir hatred offuieignen, 191. 

Jcraiat of Sulaiuanca, his panegyric on Totrubia's Natural 
Hiitorr, 74. 

Jewi, tbeii enmity to other reli^ons, 53. 



Lapjanden, their notions concerning their origin, 44. 

Laupen, battle of, ISO and note. 

Laaumie, anecdote of a bishop of, 101. 

Laict, tbeir neceisity in a state of society. 141. 

Le FroHC, M. bis indignation' at the presumption of the 
Engliah in pretending to au equality vilb the French, 
SI. 

Librrty, imaginary, of the pride ariiing from it, liO. 

Lal-n, fBlhei, hit treatment on being introdnced to the iove- 
icign ofAbjBainia, (iS. 

Lodbrog, liing of Deuamrk, his exaltation at the approach 
of death, 117) accannt of him, 1 IT, note. 

Love of couDlrj, natural to maoiind, EIS ; a powerful sen- 
timent among the Greeks and Bumans, 171. 

Lueidba defeat* Tigranei, 63. 

Madura, singular notion of the kings of, 38. 

llalayi, their pride in (heir imaginary antiquity, 43 ; title 

of their king, 63. 
ItarlineUi, his auertion concerning the Germans, 68. 
Mathematician, French, anecdote uf one, IS. 
Itilluiiltt, the command of the Atbenian army resigned to 

bim by the generals before the battle of Uarathon, 17l>. 
Jlegal, his titles, 63. 
Mclummedani, leiigioni pride of the, S4. 
MtHtrehiei, noderatiou of modero ooe^ ISS. 
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UmbTgue, Ladj M. VI. her prefcceuve d1 En^lind to other 

countries. SI. 
tloraccit, wretched itBte of that empire under th« gDvem- 

lUEnt of the Scherifa, l49. 
llaltg hmael, emperor of Morocco, bii eiceuive croel- 

tiei, 149, 150. 
ITun', eitahlUhmenC of (he abbot of, 64. 
MyTmidara, their Btngulsr nolion, SO. 

Nalcha, of Iheir Dobilil;, 47 ; anecdote of the cUicr of that 

tribe, 63, 64. 
NiatOH is treated with coDtempt bj tbe French, Sg; Iw- 

noTi paid him b; his country, 13S. 
ICdbililii, obse nations on, 44; imagioarj, of the pride arl- 

■ingfiom it, 63. 

Vdin, notions iustiKed b; him into his followers, 114; ac- 
count of him, ll.-i, 116, note. 
Oinuui, Sultaa, anecdote of, 37. 

Feragwiy, the naliies of, imagine themselvea deacended 

Parifiun cocliney, bis contracted conception!, 19. 

iportauien, ludicrou) picture of. 19. and note 19, SO. 

booLseller. question of one, 67. 

PotiB, his character of the English, 3S. 

Faiaaniti, his description of Greece, 126, liT. 

Ptdarttti, anecdote of him, 176. 

Ptriclet, the soul of Athens, 136 ; opinion of Zeoo coacem. 
ingbiro, 171, 17i.' 

Penioni, Iheii ignorance of foreigli aiatn; £9. 

PliiiaTch, hiaerroneaai ideas eonceiuing the Jewish reli- 
gion, 58. 

Poucr. imaginary, of tbepride arising from it, 6S. 

iVide, distinction between it andyanilj, 105; two kinds of 
it. 106; a juM pride operates as a reMralnt on ilce, 107 ; 
it produces the most eialted senlinieaui, 

Priile, national, of, 3; of the Greeks, i!t, iS; of the mo- 
dem Italians, f7 ; of the modem Romans, ih, of the 
English, ?9; oftbe French, 31; arising from imaginary 
advantages, 36 ; arisingftom imasinnry antiquity oi no* 
Ulity, 41) ; arising from imaginary talor, power and im- 
portance, 60; arising from ignorance of foreign aSaira, 
47} wising from ignotincs u general, 78; ita advao 
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tsgei and disadf antagei when ariaing fram inuginatj 

luperiority, 86 ; eieited by the recollection of the tiIot 

bj »rt« Bad iciencea, ISSj ariiiiig from the foim of go- 

TeniiDent, 13S ; the love of country kindled b^ it, 180; 

observBliona -on some of ita good and bad el&U whea 

grounded on real adviintiiget, 164. 
Pride, republicBii, olj 140 ; gronnded on the adfBntagei of 

liberty, equality and lecurlty, ibid. 
Fridr, iDoaarchicu, of, 155. 
Pride, religions, of, IS, 48; nf the UohamnKdans. S3, IH; 

of the Araba, Indians and Bramini, 56; of the Japanese, 

57; contempt proceeding from it, 91; iaialeranee pro- 
duced byil, 93. 
pTttwnuiei, their gallant atnggle agajoat the Romans, 

1T9. 
Pto/enii; PAiWefpAui. patronizes the aits and sciences, 114. 
Eaphacl, his pencil characterized ai mean and timid bj tbs 

French, 3tt. 
Ratieiti, M. his enquiries concerning religious bigots, 95. 
BAtinJ^l, anecdote of the inhahiCanu of a Tillage in that 

district, S*. 
nomiin, female, reply of, SB. _ 
Romani, ancient, their pride in the achievements of iheit 

anceilors, 113. 
Ahroiu, modem, vainof iheir illuslrious pedigree, tS. 
Roncalli, Count, his assertion concerning inoculation, 68. 
Buniou nobleman, anecdote of one, l!9j 130. 
ScandinatjiiiHt, their pride in the Talot of their fore-falhen, 

114; tbeircontenipt of death, lie 
StciiTitg the best ground of self-esteem in republics, 143 ; 

this advantage enjoyed mare frequently iu aristocratic 

than in democratic states, ihid. 
Self-lave, its operation on the mind, IS; causes people to 

see advantages where none exist, 36. ' 

Sempach, battle of, 110, and note. 
SmolUtl, Vi. ludicrous description of Parisian sportsmen. 



19, «, note. 






hiien- 


logjonSt-Roch, 104. 




»a>««Ji, their imaginary nobility, 4!i: their pride 


anting 


from ignorance, 14; instance of their hatred 


of th« 


Fiench, 90 ; iLeir cruellies in America, 94. 
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Sicnu, on pride, 1 B7. 

Swtde$, (heir imagin*!; antiqiiity, 44. 

Suin trBdesiDBd, anecdote o£ 15. 

Iheii pride in the valor of their ancestors, 190 ; tIc- 

toriea, gained by Ihem at Laupen and Sempach, ib. and 
notesi defeat the Burgundiang, ISl. 
Taeitai, his misappraliension of the worship of the 

Jewi, 5S. 
T^nniilaclci, anecdote of, 171. 
Thtrmofnila, inscription over the Lacedsmonians nho fell 

at that place, 179. 
7loiBai,M. occBiion of writing hit JuidonTiHe, 90 
Thrmiitiaiui, hi) addres* to his coantrymen, 177. 
TTmcydida, anecdote of, 171. 

TJ;;nut«, bis confidence in his imnginarj valor, 61, 69. 
Tateratimi, religious, in England, 3D2 ; at Raoie, ibid. 
TooA-mmeji, in Turkey, 152. 
Tomibia, panegyric on tiii natoral history, 74. 
TraKoBmBi, the inhabitant! of the quarter of Trastavera 
Ht Rome, imagiQe themselves to be deKeodants of the 
Trojans, SB. 
Turkiih proverb, ST. 

pacha], ttieir eitortioni, 15]. 

Tt/Tlaui, seat by the Athenians lo ihe Lncedienioniaa 
army, ill; hit nartiBl aongj revive their drooping 
courage, 17S. 
Valor, ima^aty, of the pride ariung from it, 61. 
Venttiant condemn lo death on* of their magistrates for 

qnellingan insurrection, 143, 144. 
Tmma, anecdote ofa nobleman of that city, 46. 
ViUiir$, Marshal, anecdote of, 20. 
VittUiui, hit reply to Caligula, 65, 66. 
Wiiiketrie/I, Arnold, faeroic action performed by him at the 

battle of Sempach, 1!0. 
Xer«j, 
Uoun 
2iinnirnnai(ii, Dr.anecdDteofhisson, 
magistrates of Bern on hii worl 
1S3, note. 
Zurich, anecdote of a native of, SO. 
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SELECT 

MOBERN CLASSICS? 

GERMAN, 
FRENCH, AND ITALIAN AUTHORS, 

CRITICAL ACCOUNT Of TIIEIR LIVES. 

Nata, Historical and Biographical. 

IV TnnililiDni an mtAtaf™^ f" ll''" Work, brieiei;!! cmincnl 
Liieiatr Cluraclen m the icipeaiie Langui^n. 

Til ClPtBCiilPniJiiahta afl^^fclhmiitg ^ahauislitd Auliiri ■will ictiviw 

armiig a^i, in lit omrK <ftil ffVt. 
ZIMMERMANN 11 KLOPsrOCK II ST. PIERRE n STURM 
MARMONTEL GELLERT GESSNER SCHILLER 

LA FONTAINE ilAI^'* GENLIS || OABVE 

MONTAIGNE ROLLIN 1 GOETHE 

FONTENEU-E FLORIAN I.AVATEI 

BARTHELEMV II fENELON II BITFON 



flAS OF PUBLICATION. 
1. The Selecl Modern auuo ii W fifa of 



primed with a new rtpc, casi IW 
Ilie purooK, in in eleeini ujic. 
II. The Work a nfulaily pub- 
liihed once 1 fuTtntihl. _ 
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iitBIOWPHESS: 
\tj ■ Lute, PilerBouer - Saw. 
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